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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Leisure on Parade 
W. E. WILLIAMS 


HE uses of advertisement are often enough debated but no 

longer denied; and such a phrase as ‘It Pays to Advertise’ must 
nowadays be numbered not among the slogans but among the pro- 
verbs. Nor is advertising any more regarded exclusively as a process 
of commerce. Public utilities such as the Post Office, London Trans- 
port, and the B.B.C. have become confirmed and effective exponents 
of the art of advertising; and, indeed, it is the practice of such bodies 
as these which has so notably enhanced the ingenuity and the dignity 
of that art. The social services have been slower to proclaim the merits 
of what they have to offer. 

For the last two or three years there has been in progress an adver- 
tising campaign for health and fitness, but it has not always been easy 
to distinguish between its commercial and its social motives. The 
exhortations to eat more potatoes or more bread, for example, have 
managed to make themselves sound as altruistic and authoritative as 
the pleas to drink more milk or take more exercise. But, one way and 
another, more has been done to put healthy living across to the com- 
munity than to put any of the other social services across. 

Occasionally the voluntary bodies have taken a share in this process 
of informing democracy of the services which exist for its well-being 
and happiness, but on the whole their part has been a minor one. The 
costliness of advertising, in nearly all its forms, is not, however, the 
only explanation of the insignificant publicity practised by voluntary 
bodies as a whole. Education, for example, has not quite decided 
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whether or not there is something a little vulgar in this business of 
manceuvring the spotlight upon its activities. 

No voluntary body in adult education or the social services gets 
through its annual conference without some discussion of problems 
of publicity; and asa rule the item is tucked away toward the end of the 
agenda and debated in a spirit of indifference or defeatism. Two rival 
schools of thought reveal themselves on this issue. The first and more 
old-fashioned view, which usually predominates, is that modern 
methods of publicity—their expense apart—are inappropriate to the 
purposes of ‘uplift’ enterprises. ‘Cosmetics’, these advocates contend, 
‘cosmetics if you like, can be popularized by film and poster and strip- 
cartoon and visual demonstration—but culture, no!’ The disciples 
of the opposite view, of whom I am one, regard this distinction as too 
sweeping. 

Some modes of adult education will not thrive by advertisement. 
The University Tutorial Class system, for instance, would suffer in 
quality if it set out to recruit by any method of mass-propaganda. Its 
standards and its discipline are too exacting for more than a frac- 
tion of the community; its business is not to lick into shape the 
raw recruits of an effective democracy, but to provide a kind of 
warrant-officers’ training course for the duties of leadership in working- 
class organizations. Nimble music on the pipes and tabors of publicity 
might multiply the numbers of tutorial classes, but in the long run it 
would diminish the number of ‘effectives’ which that system now 
produces. Its present method of building up its 15,000 or 20,000 
students a year is probably the most dependable—the method of 
personal contact and group-interest. 

Yet outside this select circle there seem many attractive possibilities 
of mass-propaganda, and educational and social bodies, more and more 
boldly, are making use of such devices of appeal. The poster and the 
pamphlet are usually the first to be tried. The L.C.C. led the way with 
its bright and provocative programme of educational facilities called 
Floodlight and its arresting posters depicting ladders and torches and 
other such symbols of emancipation through knowledge. Other 
L.E.A.s, notably Essex, Kent, Manchester and Sheffield, have fol- 
lowed this lively example. The voluntary bodies, handicapped as 
usual by the lack of means to buy good design and good print, have 
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been slower off the mark; but anyone who compares, for example, 
the ‘literature’ of the W.E.A. to-day with ten-year-old samples will be 
impressed by the degree to which the Association has accepted the 
first axiom of effective advertising—that its layout and its printing 
must be distinguished and ‘different’. Tardy as it may have been to 
discover the value of good printing, the educational movement 
nowadays shows an encouraging regard for nice appearances in print. 

But pamphlets and posters don’t carry you far enough in putting 
the story across. They penetrate only a little way into the hide of a 
public which feels their impact as little as a Hottentot feels the nip of 
a mosquito; and the advocate of creative leisure must discover more 
dramatic and arresting modes of appeal. 

This necessity reveals itself more sharply because of the immense 
increase in the available varieties of leisure. Around the inner circle of 
adult education there has developed a large series of less formal but 
no less valuable cultural and social activities; and the tradition of non- 
vocational education has become manifested, in various degrees, in 
such movements as the British Drama League, the Rural Music Schools, 
the Community Centres, the Rural Community Councils and so on. 
Beyond these again are such organizations as the Workers’ Travel 
Association which sets out to cultivate international understanding by 
first hand contacts; the Youth Hostels Association, whose members in 
many regions have evolved novel methods of studying archeology 
and local history and of whom it may be said that they take education 
' in their stride; the scientific-hobby societies, the wireless-discussion 
groups, the keep-fit units; and so on. In short, the field of creative 
leisure has become immensely expanded and varied, :o that it now 
offers to the modern citizen a range of attractions no less agreeable— 
and a good deal more valuable—than the array of commercial dis- 
tractions which this age affords. But so far it has shown nothing like 
the skill in demonstrating its appeal which is the familiar and resource- 
ful technique of commercial propaganda. Nor, of course, can it ever 
hope, outside the totalitarian states, to command those resources of 
display which are well within the means of the pill-maker, the brewer, 
and the film-distributor. Neon lights and flood-lit fagades and glitter- 
ing premiéres are lures we shall never command in our innocuous 
racket. 
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Yet on a modest scale, and with a proper sense of the difference 
between legitimate and dubious device, there is room in our movement 
for experiments in mass-appeal and demonstration. Other countries, 
including the democracies, have given us a lead. The United States, 
Sweden, Norway and Holland, for instance, have during the last few 
years staged Exhibitions of Leisure. The first British attempt, spon- 
sored and planned by the Institute, and recently put on in the Woman’s 
Fair at Olympia, is perhaps the sketch from which later on will develop 
a really comprehensive, dignified and effective demonstration of what 
the leisure movement can offer to men and women. 

Our Leisure Exhibition was small in size: a compact unit 120 feet 
long and 6o feet wide, surrounded (so to speak) by a stockade to 
show that it wasn’t a constituent of the commercial brigades by which 
it was flanked on most sides. Our sense of strategy was shown in our 
choice of a pitch, for we had seen to it that our space adjoined one of 
the popular features of the Woman’s Fair—a small open auditorium 
in which a famous Gipsy Orchestra played several times a day. The 
audiences at these performances got an hour’s recess in which to rest 
their aching feet and listen to the refreshing strains of the tziganes. 
And from this rest-house their pilgrimage led them immediately to 
the entrance of the Leisure Exhibition, over whose portal they saw in 
large letters the mildly immoral exhortation: “Turn Your Leisure into 
Treasure’. Our section certainly had what golfers call a good approach. 

The layout of the Exhibition was simple. In the middle of its main 
aisle, dominating the scene, was a well-designed information bureau 
staffed by the Institute and serving as a G.H.Q. for all inquiries. Along 
this main aisle, and on avenues built at effective angles to it, were the 
displays of some twenty-five societies engaged in the provision of the 
better kinds of leisure. The principal participants were the W.E.A.., 
the L.C.C., the B.B.C., the National Council of Social Service, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Educational Settlements’ Association, the Workers’ 
Travel Association, the Federation of Rural Music Schools, the Ling 
Physical Education Association, the C.W.S. and the British Film 
Institute. 

It must be admitted that there was an element of monotony in these 
displays. They were well-designed and visually effective—many of 
them were the work of the clever young designer and decorator, 
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Maurice Wimble; but there is a limit to what you can do with wood and 
canvas and paint. Most of the exhibits summarized their story in bold 
captions, reinforced with maps, pictorial statistics, and photographs 
of their typical activities. Any single one of them, exhibited by itself, 
would please the most exacting critic; but assembled so near each other 
they gave the general impression that the particular characteristics of 
each body were not sufficiently differentiated. It is a limitation, how- 
ever, equally apparent in most exhibition-technique. Even the serried 
ranks of commercial stands in other parts of the Woman’s Fair gave 
this impression of unselective solidarity; and many of those resolute 
pilgrims who insisted on sampling every patent food offered in the 
Cookery Section must soon have become uncertain whether they were 
tasting a waffle, a cocktail sausage, a soused herring, or a bannock. 
Such, possibly, may have been the sensation also of the visitors who, 
in the Leisure Section, surveyed in quick succession the exhibits of 
the various educational bodies. 

But there was more to it, in many cases, than the still-life depiction 
of the activities of the respective bodies. Here the advantage lay with 
the music and art societies, although we had toyed with the idea of 
staging an adult class discussion on several evenings in the week—with 
a gallery for spectators. Several times a day the wax-works came to 
life: the looms of the Unemployed Clubs began tc weave, the handi- 
crafts people revealed their skill to passers-by, the art groups did 
rapid sketches as dexterously as any pavement artist; while in the 
adjoining theatre parties of musicians played zithers and harpsichords 
as neatly as they played their modern instruments, and L.C.C. Evening 
Institutes produced such novelties as choric speaking. In the same 
theatre, to packed houses, the Rural Music Schools gave orchestral 
concerts, and the British Film Institute ran an almost continuous pro- 
gramme of first-rate documentary films ; and many of the participating 
societies took the opportunity to have films of their work included in 
the programme. 

Some exhibitors who had no animated feature to supplement their 
still-life displays were at times inclined to think their participation 
was not worth while. As a rule they had only themselves to blame if 
the throng did not tarry at their stalls, for some of the stall-keepers 
failed to realize that you have to come at least half way to disarm the 
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ignorance or shyness of the casual onlooker. At such stalls one would 
see the custodian sitting aloofly on a chair, nose buried in a book, 
presenting to passers-by a disdainful and indifferent profile. But at 
others, where a sense of opportunity was more alert, one saw the 
custodians coming off their perches to buttonhole a likely customer; 
and even if he would not wait to be converted, they at least saw to it 
that he carried away a pamphlet or two which might serve as a delayed 
time fuse to detonate his interest in their particular brand of leisure. 

One or two exhibits were altogether unstaffed throughout the 
Exhibition. Although it is possible that visitors might have absorbed 
something of the story of these exhibits from the captions and pictures 
upon them, it seemed a pity not to have them expounded by flesh-and- 
blood witnesses. Rarely can an exhibit attain such a degree of eloquence 
that it can be left to speak for itself. 

Many thousands of people visited the Leisure Exhibition. What 
they took away from it is difficult to compute and classify. Hundreds 
of visitors demanded there and then to be told where in their neigh- 
bourhood there was a branch of this or that organization. Hundreds, 
too, debated at the Institute’s Inquiry Bureau the relative merits of this 
activity and that, and were given wise and patient advice. Leaflets and 
pamphlets were mopped up by the thousand, names and addresses 
copied out on the backs of innumerable catalogues. Despite the fact 
that the Leisure Section deliberately avoided the ballyhoo lavished on 
some other sections of the Woman’s Fair, it got an encouraging and 
appreciative press. One diverting press-notice mixed us up with Pets’ 
Corner, which was one of our neighbours, and called attention to our 
attractive Enquiry Bureau, staffed, they said, by a squad of expert 
veterinary surgeons. The Enquiry Bureau, in one way, stood out too 
plainly and had to stem the tide of a flood of asinine questions. The 
prize in that category might well go to the flustered woman who 
dashed up to it and said: ‘Have you seen my husband round here: a 
tall man with grey hair?’ 

To measure up the ‘selling power’ of an Exhibition which dealt 
only in invisible commodities is impossible. What is beyond dispute 
is that, for the first time in their lives, thousands of people heard about 
the W.E.A. or Residential Colleges or Music Societies, and realized 
that such leisure-activities as travel and hobbies could also become 
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educational influences in their lives. Leisure has had its only combined 
shop-window for three weeks or so, and in that time it has managed to 
make itself known to a new type of customer. That is all we can claim 
for it. 

The measure of its success has convinced me that here is a mode of 
publicity we ought to develop. Our exhibition was a modest one in 
every way, in scope, size and production. Its total cost, reckoned in 
terms of big business, would make a pill-maker say ‘Pooh!’ But we 
got full value for every penny which was put into it; and unfamiliar 
as voluntary bodies are with the mysteries of montage, few of their 
exhibits failed to make an effective appearance. What we did at Olym- 
pia this year ought to be consolidated in the future, whether under 
those particular auspices or not. Most of us who had a hand in it were 
novices, but we have by now learned the ropes of exhibition-promoting 
and planning. The Olympia show was put on at comparatively short 
notice, and some of our plans were given a death blow in the Crisis. 
But if we can begin to plan a year ahead, if we can apply the lessons we 
have learned, if we can (above all) co-ordinate our efforts so as to mini- 
mize competition and duplication in our methods of depiction and 
demonstration—then we ought to be able to build up an effective 
annual display of Leisure on Parade. Whatever else remains after this 
year’s show, we at least possess the blue-prints of a better one next 
year. 


This Changing World is the title of the Adult School Handbook 
for 1939 (National Adult School Union. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.). It may 
be commended to teachers and to all concerned with various forms of 
discussion groups, for its compilers display a shrewd sense of the inter- 
ests and needs of average men and women, whilst its 300 pages of study 
notes, book references, etc., deal with such subjects as ‘What is Man?’ 
‘Two Great Religions,’ ‘Civil Liberties To-day,’ ‘Modern Poetry,’ 
‘Women’s Emancipation,’ ‘Science and Ourselves,’ ‘International 
Law and Justice,’ ‘Palestine and Neighbouring Lands To-day,’ 
‘Causes of War,’ biographical studies, etc. Produced by writers with 
intimate knowledge of their own constituency, these Handbooks 
deserve an even larger circulation than they already have outside the 
Adult School Movement. 


The Seventeenth Annual Conference of the Institute 


The 1938 Conference of the Institute was held at New College, Oxford, on 
September 16-19, 1938. For the first time since the Institute's foundation, its 
Chairman, Dr. Albert Mansbridge, was unable to be present. 

Although the Conference came in the early days of the Crisis, there was actually 
an increase in numbers over last year. A detailed analysis of Conference member- 
ship serves no useful purpose; it is interesting to note, however, that this year we 
had among us twenty W.E.A. representatives (many of them District Secre- 
taries of the W.E.A.) and 118 representatives of Local Education Authorities. The 
remaining 105 Conference members covered a very wide range of educational 
interests. 


The general theme of the Conference was ‘The New Map of Adult Educa- 
tion’: a discussion of the nature and functions of the main bodies, voluntary and 
statutory, which provide Adult Education. In the following pages we print the 
text of the addresses. Mr. Sargent, who has left England to take up his new work 
as Commissioner for Education in India, was prevented by his departure from 
seeing the script of his address before it was printed. 


Adult Education: Past and Future 


PROFESSOR F. A. CAVENAGH 


HE general title of the Conference is “The New Map of Adult 

Education.’ Its significance is that there are changes in the scope 

of adult education which are inevitable, and for the most part 

My task is to give a general introduction—a sort of table of con- 

tents to the later sessions—and in particular to show what can be 

learned from the past and to suggest very briefly what we may expect 
in the future. 

I take as my text a sentence from the Ministry of Reconstruction 
Report of 1919: “The necessary conclusion is that adult education 
must not be regarded as luxury for a few exceptional persons here 
and there, nor as a thing which concerns only a short span of early 
manhood, but that adult education is a permanent national necessity, 
an inseparable aspect of citizenship, and therefore should be both 
universal and lifelong.’ 

I expect you have agreed with that statement without thinking too 
carefully what it meant. I believe it is true, and if we hold that opinion 
—that adult education is to be universal—then it is plain that our 
80 
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views of adult education must change and widen. We must make a 
wider appeal among the less intellectual, the less academic. What is 
more controversial is the suggestion that our demands in the way 
of standards will have, in certain aspects, to be relaxed or made less 
stringent. I have no wish to relax for the upper grades, but we have 
to face the fact that adult education is not touching more than a 
fringe of the population. 

A very brief historical sketch may help to make that point clearer. 
The history of the nineteenth century shows a series of movements 
all starting with great enthusiasm to meet a real if limited need, all 
apparently reaching saturation point, and then either declining to 
extinction or being absorbed in some other movement, or changing 
their clientéle. 

I cannot attempt a review of all the movements, so I will deal with 
three in particular: the Mechanics’ Institutes, the People’s Colleges, 
and University Extension with its offshoot, the University Tutorial 
Class. 

It is most instructive to see what the aims of each movement were, 
in what ways they were successful, in what ways they failed and in 
what they have survived. 

Let us first take the Mechanics’ Institutes which (in England) 
started in 1823 ard by the middle of the century had spread all over 
the country and were more than 600 in number. What was their 
aim? It was a scientific, in fact one might call it a technical, aim. The 
first definite pronouncement I have seen comes from Edinburgh 
where the School of Arts (now the Heriot Watt College—founded in 
1821) laid down that ‘the great object of this Institution is to supply 
at such an expense as a working tradesman can afford, instruction 
in the various branches of Science which are of practical application 
to mechanics in their several trades, so that they may the better 
comprehend the reason for each individual operation that passes 
through their hands, and have more certain rules to follow than the 
mere imitation of what they have seen done by another’. It is 
interesting to find almost these very words repeated in the first Act 
of Parliament dealing with Technical Instruction—in 1889. 

You will notice that the aim was technical and also that the Institutes 
definitely excluded social, political and religious topics. The first list of 
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subjects at the London Mechanics’ Institute was chemistry, geometry, 
optics, astronomy and a new method of investigating the powers of 
the human mind (i.e. phrenology)—in fact, the subjects in the early 
publications of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

As time went on, the Mechanics’ Institutes changed in character, 
but they continued to be useful in that they were centres of 
learning for the towns, and were also the beginnings of the public 
libraries. Speaking of the Mechanics’ Institute at Swindon, Dr. F. H. 
Spencer says: “The news-room was as good as that of any London 
club, even the Athenaeum. The son of a duke could have been little 
better off in the matter of access to books.’ 

Let me sum up: the Mechanics’ Institutes formed the origin of 
technical rather than of adult education, as we now know it. It is 
pretty plain to us that they had certain failings. They tried to go 
too fast. Perhaps that is due to the fact that they were largely started 
by a Scotsman—Brougham, who came from Edinburgh—who felt 
that the English were imperfectly educated in comparison with the 
Scotch, and tried to re-make them in his own image. Another weakness 
lay in their limited sources of income; they had no endowments and 
their attempt in 1841 to get Government grants was unsuccessful. 
To keep going, they were forced to give sporadic lectures on a variety 
of entertaining subjects in order to attract an audience, and so their 
seriotis side began to diminish. A third weakness was the patronage 
from the upper classes to which they were subjected. Writing in 
1851, Hudson says: “The Beloved Sovereign of these realms lends her 
fair and royal name in behalf of Bazaars, to increase the stores of 
Institution libraries. . . . The lawned Divine and the ermined Duke 
feel a pleasure in presiding over the festivals of the artisan and the 
day labourer.’ 

I have already referred to the fact that the Institutes had changed 
in clientéle: the worst of all their failings was their restriction of 
subjects. They provided instruction in scientific subjects of a standard 
too difficult for people with no elementary education, and did 
not satisfy those who wanted knowledge of social and political 
questions. 

I have no intention or wish to disparage the work of the Mechanics’ 
Institutes. At first they seemed to suit the needs of their age, but 
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certain mistakes are plain to us now, and some of these same mistakes 
appear in later types of adult education. 

Secondly, we come to the People’s Colleges, the best known of 
which, the London Working Men’s College, founded in 1854 by 
F. D. Maurice and the Christian Socialists, still survives and 
flourishes. The idea of the Colleges emanated from Sheffield, where, 
in 1852, one had been started in a very small way. But it is interesting 
for several reasons. It was a reaction from the purely scientific 
curriculum of the Mechanics’ Institutes; classical subjects were taught, 
there was a greater spirit of camaraderie, and the government and 
the finances of the College were in the hands of the students themselves. 

Maurice’s ideal was to make the new College like his own. His 
view was that he and his associates had ‘belonged to Colleges. They 
had not merely given us a certain amount of indoctrination in certain 
subjects; they had not merely prepared us for our particular professions; 
they had borne witness to a culture which is the highest of all cultures. 
We had formed in those Colleges friendships which we hoped to 
keep wherever we went. Was it not a glorious thing, then, that 
working people should lay hold of the name; that they should say 
“We are determined we will have Colleges. Whether you set them up 
among us or no, we will have them, because we want to connect all 
our education with our social life, with our fellowship as human 
beings’? 

For the most part, these Colleges have not survived, but the same 
sort of college ideal exists to-day in a number of colleges like Ruskin, 
Harlech and some of the Educational Settlements. 

How was it that these Colleges, started with such high hopes, did 
not live on? One reason is that the zeal for knowledge on the part 
of the students was overestimated by the founders. Though they 
avoided patronage, and tried to cater for the students’ own interests, 
there was still a measure of ‘making in the founders’ own image’. 

I turn now to University Extension. The idea of it, in one form or 
another, goes back a long way. It was suggested in Oxford in 1850 
by Sewell who envisaged local colleges run from Oxford: “Though 
it may be impossible to bring the masses requiring education to the 
University, may it not be possible to carry the University to them?’ 
But real University Extension started with James Stuart of Cambridge. 
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He set himself two tasks: (1) to make available non-collegiate lectures 
within the University; (2) to set up a ‘peripatetic’ University. He was 
successful in both objects. The work went so well that in 1873 Cam- 
bridge University agreed to carry on the movement. It wasa University 
movement aiming, at the beginning, at high standards for a few 
people. Its natural outcome was the establishment of local Universities: 
Bristol and Reading derive from Oxford; while Nottingham, Sheffield, 
Liverpool and Exeter owe their beginnings to Cambridge. 

The weaknesses of the movement have often been spoken of. In 
the words of Sir Michael Sadler: “The defects of the system lie upon 
the surface. They consist in the frequent discontinuity between the 
subject of one course of lectures and the next, in the often precarious 
dependence of the work upon the fluctuating resources of the local 
committees, and in the lack of systematic class-work in the less 
effectively organized centres.’ 

Again, there was too great a hope of disseminating University 
education among the people. R. D. Roberts believed it was ‘feasible 
to bring within reach of the whole of the adult population such 
facilities as would give all who chose to make use of them a chance 
of becoming lifelong students of some branch or branches of know- 
ledge’. 

Arising out of University Extension comes the University Tutorial 
Clags. The W.E.A. (founded in 1903) worked along the lines of 
University Extension, and in 1906 Tawney was holding what were 
practically Tutorial Classes, while in 1907 there was held the W.E.A. 
Conference at Oxford which culminated in the publication of Oxford 
and Working Class Education. Tutorial Classes have grown rapidly 
from two in the year 1907-8 to over eight hundred in 1935—36, the 
number of studer:ts being about 15,000. It is my belief that the Tutorial 
Class has about reached saturation point; I do not think you will 
get a larger enrolment if the standard is to be kept at its present level. 

And the standard should be kept up. The Universities are pulling 
their weight in adult education, to the advantage both of themselves 
and the adult students. It is fine discipline for a University teacher to 
teach in adult classes, and there is more real teaching in an extra- 
mural class than in the ordinary University class. 

That sort of education is excellent, but it is only for an intellectual 
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élite. Something much wider and much less stringent is needed, 
whether we call it by the name of education or not. I should like to 
refer to an article by R. S. Lambert, in the 1934 Year Book of Education, 
in which he said: ‘We are, indeed, but slowly discovering that the 
adult is far more susceptible to the indirect educational process than 
to the direct. . . . By and large, class study has failed to be the right 
method of approach in drama, music, dancing, popular science and 
fine arts. This divorce of intellectual exercise from practical activity 
is what makes the ordinary man in the street distrust adult education 
as something highbrow and meat for cranks.’ Cardinal Newman 
would have been horrified at this extension of the term ‘education’. 
In his view, ‘recreations are not education; accomplishments are not 
education. Do not say, the people must be educated, when, after all, 
you only mean amused, refreshed, soothed, put into good spirits and 
good humour, or kept from vicious excesses.’ But it is my contention 
that Newman was mistaken. 

We can see a parallel if we examine the growth of secondary 
education in this country. In 1902 the Board of Education was faced 
with a difficult task. It had to build up something new. It laid down 
regulations as to the subjects which must be taught and the time 
which must be given to each—and at the time it was perfectly right. 
Unfortunately, however, the Board of Education departed from the 
recommendations of the Bryce Commission in separating of 
secondary from technical education. The result to-day is a rigid 
examination system in secondary schools, demanding a certain standard 
of efficiency in prescribed groups of subjects originally laid down by 
the Board in 1904, and this inevitably means that thousands of 
children are forced along quite unsuitable lines. But there is an 
increasing tendency to stress the importance of practical work, of 
‘creativeness’ and ‘activity’. This is seen in the several Hadow Reports, 
which reflect clearly the teaching of John Dewey. A reform of secondary 
education is inevitable, in the direction of diversity, of less exclusive 
bookishness. In secondary as in adult education we must get rid of 
an intellectual snobbery that (since Plato) has regarded anything 
manual as inferior. There is far more in education than that ‘discipline 
of the intellect for its own sake’ which Newman regarded as its sole 
aim. It is not a question of lowering standards for the élite, but of 
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recognizing the equal value of tastes and aptitudes other than academic. 

What of the present time? People will have still more leisure time 
and we, as educators, must avoid adopting a grandmotherly attitude 
and accept any interest which is continuous and constructive, whether 
we call it education or not. We must avoid what is commercialized 
and what is standardized. I admire the British Institute of Adult 
Education for staging the forthcoming Exhibition of Leisure. 

Fortunately there are now growing up innumerable agencies for 
the healthful employment of leisure: they are starting at the right 
end, and avoiding patronage. Many take the form of clubs (eg. 
Unemployed and Women’s Clubs)—and the work of running a club 
is an education in itself. Later sessions will deal with these activities, 
so that I need do no more than refer to those connected with the 
practice of the arts, with physical health, etc. The Listening 
Groups of the B.B.C., the greater and more intelligent use made of 
public libraries, the circulation of ‘Pelican’ and other books—these 
are all hopeful symptoms. 

A last point. What agencies should foster this new growth? I do 
not myself think the Universities should be concerned with any 
other form of adult education than what they now serve. Their job 
is to preserve their standards. The right agencies are the voluntary 
bodies, but they will need the help of the State and of the local 
edacation authorities. Should we dream of a Ministry of Leisure? 
A certain amount of guidance might not come amiss, but one dreads 
any approach to totalitarian methods. 


The Voluntary Tradition 


Z. F. WILLIS 


T was R. L. Stevenson who reminded us in Virginibus Puerisque 
that ‘Man is a creature who lives not upon bread alone, but 
principally by catchwords.’ This danger of catchwords invades even 
the sphere of Adult Education, and lends no little importance to our 
consideration of the Voluntary Tradition in this session, the purpose 
of which I understand to be to recall the vital meaning and place of 
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that tradition in the history of the Adult Education Movement, and 
in so far as we are convinced that its maintenance, development, 
and ever-wider extension and application are essential to the future, 
not indeed of Adult Education alone, but of a free society, to determine 
how these may most effectively be realized. 

For we meet at the dawn of a new age and amid the dynamic of 
great events, which constitute nothing less than a world-wide revolt 
of reality against history, of the deep desires and aspirations of 
ordinary men and women against the forms and modes of life deter- 
mined by fortuitous evolutionary process or by the action of minorities 
of chance, of privilege, and of genius. Such statements as these are 
but commonplaces in a gathering of this kind, but just because of 
this there is at least some risk that we may fail to grasp the real issue 
of our times and to read the ‘signs’ aright. No good purpose will be 
served by merely deploring or by merely criticizing the great move- 
ments of our day in which this highly successful revolt is finding its 
expression, and in my submission they are only to be understood 
when recognized as its symptoms and vehicles. 

Are the older and more stable societies such as our own to be 
proved to be outmoded and irrelevant to contemporary needs? Are 
they to become the victims of history? Or will they. yet demonstrate 
their capacity to assume the leadership in this revolt of reality in the 
realms of morality, of economics, and of politics? The only honest 
and unwishful answer which I can make to such questions as these is 
that I don’t know. But that they have lost their leadership at the 
moment is very manifest, and who can doubt that if they fail to 
regain it the outlook for civilization is indeed dark, and ideals of 
freedom, and belief in voluntary associations as the means for its 
realization, may well be damaged and prejudiced beyond repair for 
many generations? 

What then are we to understand by the Voluntary Tradition in 
Adult Education? It is certainly not something which depends on, 
- or arises from, the distinction between paid and unpaid service. No 
doubt many of us who belong to what have come to be known as 
voluntary organizations frequently persuade ourselves that we are 
fed and clothed by the ravens and that we take no thought for the 
morrow—nor even for our salaries! But the fact is that voluntary 
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organizations consist, and must increasingly consist, of a paid leader- 
ship expressing itself through and giving expression to the voluntary 
activities of large numbers of socially-minded individuals. Nor does 
the Voluntary Tradition depend on, or arise from, any distinction 
between professional and unprofessional service. For professionalism 
is just as much a fact—and just as much a menace—among voluntary 
organizations as among statutory bodies. There are vested interests 
in both, though in voluntary organizations these masquerade all too 
often under the pretence of social idealism and devotion to human 
values. 

Distinctions of this kind are not really valid, and the Voluntary 
Tradition is rather to be detected in pursuit of culture for its own 
sake through the disinterested discussion of any given question on 
terms of complete equality; in detachment from the purposes of the 
community as a whole while this pursuit is being undertaken; and in 
attachment while this pursuit is being undertaken to the purposes of 
voluntary groupings within the community, and to the conception 
of individual needs and values held by such groupings. The un- 
compromising hostility of the totalitarian state to voluntary organiza- 
tions of whatever kind is surely clear evidence of the measure of truth 
contained in this analysis. 

Even a slight acquaintance with the history of Adult Education 
suffices to make plain what it owes to the Voluntary Tradition, and 
this is amply confirmed by its fuller study. While it is unnecessary 
for our present purpose to illustrate this by reference to the various 
movements which together have constituted the Adult Education 
Movement, the representatives of statutory bodies would be the 
first to admit, and to admit gratefully, that the demand for the in- 
valuable assistance and leadership which they are now increasingly 
giving to it has been inspired and created by the activities of these 
voluntary groupings, and that both the inception of the Movement 
and its vitality to-day are due almost entirely to them and to the 
remarkable company of men and women who brought these groupings 
into being and made them effective. 

Rather than attempting any hurried historical review, it is more 
important and more opportune to ask ourselves whether the initiative 
and predominant activity of such voluntary enterprise were only 
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relevant to the pioneer stages of Adult Education, and whether now 
that these stages may be regarded as to a large extent completed, 
statutory initiative and provision should assume a much larger measure 
of responsibility, amounting speedily to the directive and regulative 
control of the whole undertaking. Here, as I read the situation, we 
confront nothing less than one of the fundamental social issues of 
our time. 

Some would doubtless reply to this question that it represents an 
unreal and unnecessary choice, and that we may wisely contemplate 
the continuation and multiplication of the present more or less co- 
ordinated activities of the universities, the voluntary organizations, 
and the statutory bodies. But in my judgment the situation which 
now faces us makes any answer of this kind entirely inadequate, both 
to our opportunity and to the national need. Others would suggest 
that the right solution is to be found in the rapid and wide extension 
of voluntary enterprise by means of publicly provided funds, and 
that the provision of such assistance and the supervision of its expendi- 
ture should become the main, though not, of course, the exclusive, 
function of the statutory bodies. Many of us in voluntary organizations 
will confess to having dreamt of such a paradise, but I think we will 
agree in admitting that the dream is both idle and dangerous. Others 
again would affirm that we must look forward to the increasing 
assumption of initiative and leadership by the statutory authorities, 
but it is my own conviction that any such solution of the problem 
would constitute a first step, though only a first step, towards the 
annihilation of our free institutions. 

Rejecting, therefore, any of these alternatives as fundamentally 
unsound, I would maintain that the only right and adequate solution 
is to be found in the achievement of a more vital, more conscious, 
and more mutually respecting partnership between the universities, 
the statutory bodies, and the voluntary organizations in a common 
endeavour relating to the total programme of education—though that 
is not our concern in this Conference—and of the total programme 
of that aspect of this which we have come to know as Adult Education. 
Such a partnership would obviously need to be based on a number 
of commonly shared convictions, of which the following are among 
the more important: 
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(a) That the motive power of voluntary groupings within the 


community as distinguished from the initiative of official 
and governmental agencies is essential to the further develop- 
ment of Adult Education as a contribution to the maintenance 
and extension of the institutions of a free society. 


(4) That while it is doubtless the case that some voluntary 


organizations are specially adapted to the promotion of 
particular types of Adult Education, it remains true that 
experience has indicated that it is impracticable, except under 
very special conditions, to attempt to assign certain ranges of 
activity exclusively to one or other of the many bodies 
working in this field. Organizations primarily concerned with 
more formal work have found it increasingly necessary and 
appropriate to participate in pioneering activities, and bodies 
who have achieved remarkable success in the latter have 
similarly found it necessary and appropriate to promote formal 
classes. In my judgment, the field in general is far too complex 
to permit of any such simple demarcation of functions and 
frontiers. 


To these will need to be added the more fundamental and vital 
convictions: 
© That the Voluntary Tradition was in origin a by-product of 


the great liberal individualistic movement; that that movement 
has spent its force; and that millions of our fellow men and 
women are now in more or less deliberate revolt against it in 
the name of reality and social consciousness. 


(d) That, in consequence, the Voluntary Tradition must find a new 


(e) 


motivation in a fresh sense of social purpose, and a new educa- 
tional content which, while it will never neglect individual 
culture and expression, will seek to combine with them ade- 
quate preparation for intelligent participation in the building 
and functioning of a new society based on communal rather 
than individual values. 

That the citizen of to-morrow will need to be both the architect 
and the artisan of the coming social structure, and that it will 
therefore be the business of Adult Education working in terms 
of the voluntary principle to stimulate a vision of society in 
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terms of concrete social purpose, and to enable those who will 

constitute it to share both in the formulation and apprehension 

of that vision and in its actualization in social institutions. 

While concern with social purpose has, of course, always been 
an active and primary factor within the Adult Education Movement, 
and particularly within several of its more important manifestations, 
the implications of such convictions as these would necessitate a 
definite step forward into a much more deliberate, though in no sense 
partisan, preoccupation with it than has hitherto been regarded 
as compatible with the educational character and purpose of the 
Movement. But if it be true that Adult Education was in origin a by- 
product of liberal individualism and that liberal individualism has 
now spent its force, free societies must find, and find quickly, fresh 
inspiration and fresh incentives in a new realization of, and devotion 
to, social purpose based upon the values of individual personality 
rather than upon their subordination to mass emotions and needs. 
But the fulfilment of these and other related tasks is clearly beyond 

the powers of our universities, our voluntary organizations, or our 
statutory bodies—dy themselves. Not a few past Conferences of this 
Institute have been mainly coucerned with discussing and attempting 
to define the relative functions of these three partners, and even with 
preventing them from regarding each other as competitors. Instead 
of renewing any such discussion on this occasion, our deliberations 
should surely be directed to the examination of our joint responsibility 
in the face of the gigantic social issues now confronting all free societies. 
In the years following the War we believed that education was “The 
Way Out’. Let us not in these grim hours surrender our faith that 
it is. But we shall only find that way out if we seek it, indeed if we 
build it, zogether. 


G. D. H. COLE 


N what I have to say to you this morning I shall be covering a 
very much narrower field than Mr. Willis. I am for the most part 
in agreement with the broad principles which he has laid down; and 
I think I shall make the best use of my time if I speak out of my 
Own experience, and confine what I have to say mainly to that section 
of the Adult Education Movement in which my own work has been 
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done. I shall therefore speak mainly of the W.E.A. and of the practical 
problems which arise in W.E.A. and associated types of work. 

I expect it has often happened to many of you, as it has often happened 
to me, that an inquiring foreigner has come and asked for an explana- 
tion of the principles and practice of Adult Education in Great Britain. 
In answering such a questioner I have found myself within a few 
minutes involved in an almost inextricable tangle of complicated 
explanations—about the various types of classes, the various bodies 
responsible for running them, the various forms taken by assistance 
from the State, local authorities, the Universities, and the educational 
trusts, the rivalries between the W.E.A. and the National Council 
of Labour Colleges, the relation of Trade Unions and Co-operative 
Societies, and other voluntary bodies, to the educational movement, 
and I know not what besides. I have found in my questioner, especially 
if he comes from one of the more orderly-minded Continental countries, 
an ardent desire to disentangle from this wealth of detail some clear 
central principle, and some orderly basis of organization; and I have 
generally ended up by telling him that one of the things I like best 
about the movement in this country is that it is not orderly, and that 
it cannot be summarized or represented by some uniform pattern of 
organization. For I am sure that our movement owes a great deal of 
its strength to its spontaneity and its adaptability to changing needs 
and conditions, and that these qualities are inconsistent with 
systematization, and indeed with that ordered discipline which 
administrators are often tempted to put first among the virtues which 
they value in persons and organization with whom they have to deal. 

It is perfectly natural that administrators, particularly in the service 
of the local authorities, should set a high value upon orderliness. 
They have to justify to their committees and to the Board of Educa- 
tion any expenditure which they propose to incur on behalf of Adult 
Education, and they can do this much more easily if they are able 
to present well in advance a clear and detailed picture of what is to 
be required of them. They would like the voluntary bodies to present 
them with precise programmes of classes and subjects a long time 
before the class session is due to begin. They would like to avoid 
what seems to them overlapping between the various agencies; and 
sometimes they have tried to persuade the various voluntary organiza- 
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tions to come together and formulate a common programme. 
Administrators who have been in close touch with the voluntary 
movement over a number of years are well aware of the reasons why 
this orderly advance-programme-making is impossible to more 
than a very limited extent; but those who have been in less close 
contact with the movement are often a little peeved by the reluctance 
of the voluntary organizations to enter into the administrative strait- 
jacket which has been prepared for them. It is to some extent in- 
evitable that, as the part of the statutory bodies in Adult Education 
becomes larger both in the direct provision of classes and in rendering 
financial aid to the voluntary agencies, there shall develop an increasing 
desire to introduce system into the movement, in order to cover the 
ground with some sort of plan comparable with the plans which 
local authorities are accustomed to make for the various types of 
schools. From the standpoint of the sort of Adult Education which 
mainly interests me, and with which I have been personally con- 
cerned, I am sure this simply cannot be done without sacrificing prin- 
ciples which I believe to be vital to strength of the movement. 

From the very beginning the W.E.A. has stressed the need for 
active participation by the potential students in determining what 
they want to study and how they want to study it. The W.E.A. 
has always set out to respond to the needs and demands not merely 
of individual students but above all of groups of workers who feel 
the need for Adult Education and want not simply education, but 
education of a particular sort. As far as possible the W.E.A. has 
tried to secure that the relation of its students to the movement shall 
be no merely passive response to a provision made for them but a 
positive activity in determining the forms and methods of class 
work. Education of the kind in which the W.E.A. is particularly 
interested cannot be manufactured from above; it must come up from 
below and be provided in direct response to the demands and needs 
of the workers. This means that it has to be built, as far as possible, 
on actual social groupings and in close contact with the organizations 
which the workers have created for common defence and self- 
expression. That is why the W.E.A. has always tried to work in as 
closely as possible with the Trade Unions, the Working Men’s Clubs; 
and the Co-operative Societies, although, of course, it does not 
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confine itself to these particular groupings, but is ready to take 
advantage of every situation in which a natural group exists, or in 
which a group can be called into being on a basis of existing social 
contacts or community of experience. 

Where the aim is primarily to respond to demands coming up 
from below, advance planning becomes exceedingly difficult. Plans, 
of course, can and must be made; but they cannot be adhered to 
with any degree of rigidity. It is essential to keep the organization 
flexible, and to be prepared up to the very last moment to respond to any 
demand which seems to offer a prospect of useful work being done. 
In practice, of course, there has to be compromise—compromise 
between the desire of the administrator to plan ahead, and the in- 
sistence of the W.E.A. that its business is to meet and interpret actual 
working-class demands. The possibility of keeping the movement 
alive and vital depends on weighting the balance on the side of the 
voluntary principle—the principle of spontaneity as against the 
principle of order; and recent difficulties arise largely from the fact 
that, as the movement becomes larger, it becomes harder to maintain 
the predominance of this principle. 

I did my first teaching in the W.E.A. as long ago as 1912—just 
after I had finished my course at Oxford. What attracted me to the 
W.E.A., in preference to any other part of the educational field? 
I fett that in the W.E.A. I should come into close and fruitful contact 
with groups of people who really wanted to learn and would be my 
co-operators rather than merely my students. I felt that I should be 
free, without bothering about fixed syllabuses or academic demarca- 
tions of subject, to adapt my methods of teaching to the needs of 
each particular group; and I felt sure—and so it happened in the 
event—that I should learn a great deal myself in the process. From the 
very beginning, the first thing I set out to do, in any class for which 
I was responsible, was to discover how far there existed among its 
members, and could be fostered among them, the consciousness of 
being not merely individual students but a co-operative group, 
animated by a common social purpose. I found that I could get my 
best results where the students—or most of them—knew one another 
and were in the habit of meeting outside the class, or could get to 
know one another and meet outside it; for where this happened, the 
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actual time spent in the class was often by no means the most valuable 
part of the educational process. Discussion went on continuously 
between classes and between sessions, and the members were able 
to help one another along to an extent that was impossible where they 
met merely once a week and then dissolved into quite different social 
groupings. The fundamental strength of the W.E.A. lay, I felt, in the 
group-consciousness that pervaded many of its members and much 
of its class work; and I regard the maintenance of that tradition as 
essential to its continued strength. 

If I am right in that belief, certain consequences follow. For certain 
types of adult classes the membership is recruited mainly by advertise- 
ment, and the students come together without previous contact one 
with another, and with all sorts of different motives, and from all 
sorts of different environments. That may have to serve for certain 
types of classes, but it will not do for the W.E.A. as a normal method 
of recruitment. At best it means that a great deal of the time has to 
be spent in teaching people, not the subject they have come together 
to learn, but the habit of co-operation; and sometimes the “cross” 
between the students is so wide that the group consciousness simply 
cannot arise. I am sure that the best Adult Education cannot be done 
on the assumption that the students are to be recruited just as 
individuals without reference to their contacts and social backgrounds. 
I would even go so far as to say that in the W.E.A. it matters much 
less what subject a class is taking than that it should develop the habit 
of learning and working together along really co-operative lines; for 
if that habit is once developed it will provide, as no mere acquisition 
of information can do, the basis for studying any subject the student 
may want to take up. My fear is that to-day this stress on the group 
principle may be sacrificed in the interests of rapid expansion and 
administrative orderliness. 

This question has, of course, its financial aspects. The W.E.A., 
like most voluntary bodies, has always suffered from lack of funds; 
and perhaps it is not alone in that the more money it gets the harder 
up it becomes. For in general the additional funds are provided in 
order to meet the actual expenses of teaching; and every expansion in 
this type of aid involves the call for more money for administrative 
and organizing work. In face of rapid expansion and shortage of funds 
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the W.E.A. has always been desperately understaffed. Its full-time 
officers have had to make the difficult choice between spending their 
time filling up forms and doing the administrative work required of 
them by the grant-paying agencies and getting round their districts 
organizing branches and classes and keeping those which already 
exist in close touch with the wider movement and in constant contact 
with its spirit. It has been impossible to do both jobs properly; and 
in practice quite often each of them has been only half done. Thereupon 
come complaints from the administrators that the administrative work 
is laxly executed; but at the same time the spirit of the movement 
suffers because the branches and membership are not kept up to scratch 
and held in continual touch with the movement as a whole. 

I am stressing this point because there are many administrators 
present here this morning, and I especially want them to understand 
the difficulties which confront the voluntary bodies—the lack of 
money, the lack of staff, and the need for constant give and take in 
the process of changing adjustment between the relative spheres of 
action of the statutory and voluntary agencies. 

Mr. Willis emphasized the point that, more especially in the present 
state of the world, the health of the Adult Education Movement 
depends on its being animated by a deep social consciousness. 
I profoundly agree. It was on the basis of such a consciousness that 
thé W.E.A., was founded and developed in its earlier days; and it 
is still this consciousness that keeps it alive. What is needed now is 
that, still on this same basis, we should revise our methods in order 
to adapt them to the changing conditions of these troublous times. 

That brings me to the consideration of our successes and failures 
in bringing education to the mass of the people. We have to-day in 
the W.E.A. many different types of classes, made possible by the 
growing elasticity of the various types of regulation under which 
we are able to work. We have also a wide variety of types of student 
in our classes. But I am inclined to think that in developing new types 
of classes we have been too much tempted to make them in the image 
of the older types of class with which the movement began. We 
have to-day, in addition to advanced tutorial classes, three-year 
tutorial classes, preparatory tutorial classes, and one-year classes 
of the older type, such newcomers as terminal courses, short terminal 
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courses, and the newer form of University Extension course. These 
represent widely varying standards in a purely educational sense; 
but is it not true that the more elementary classes tend to attract 
persons not very different in type from those whom we recruited 
for our earlier class work? I mean that in almost all our classes we 
are still appealing in the main to a literate minority—to persons who 
are in the habit of reading books, who talk more or less grammatically, 
and who belong, for the most part, either to the black-coated section 
of the community or to the more skilled sections among the manual 
workers. We have never, save to a quite small extent, got down to 
the less skilled workers, to the less literate type of student; and it 
is probably much the same limitation that has prevented us from 
making our movement really effective among adolescents and men 
and women who have just reached manhood. The National Council 
of Labour Colleges, with all its limitations as an educational force— 
or perhaps in part because of its limitations—has got down lower 
in the scale of literacy than the voluntary bodies which are in receipt 
of grant aid. It may be argued that it is easier to reach these strata 
by methods which make education a vehicle for propaganda; and 
I daresay it is. But I do not believe that it cannot be done without 
sacrifice of the vital principle that our education must be objective 
and that political propaganda must be kept out of it. I believe, on the 
contrary, that we are failing largely because we are not making the 
right sort of approach, and perhaps above all because we have not 
equipped ourselves with the indispensable instruments for education 
of this type. The books which we provide for our students—indeed, 
almost all the books that are available for them, for the sixpenny 
Pelicans also belong to the highbrow class—are written for persons 
who are used to reading books and not frightened of long words and 
sentences, and are in fact already quite highly educated. I feel sure 
that if we are to tackle a less literate type of student, our first task 
must be to think out new methods of approach, to work out new 
methods of teaching, and, last but, not least, to provide a supply of 
cheap, very easily readable, very simply written, and very short 
booklets and study guides prepared specially for this type of student. 

Finally, I come to the question, so often discussed at these con- 
ferences, whether it is possible to draw any clear line between the 
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various forms of Adult Education, and in particular between that 
‘working-class education’ which is supposed to be the special province 
of the W.E.A., and Adult Education not provided specifically for the 
working class. I am sure that no such line can be drawn; for ‘working- 
class is as working-class feels,’ and it is out of the question to mark 
off a particular section of the community as working-class, distin- 
guished sharply from adjacent economic groups. All one can say is 
that the W.E.A. must operate in close association with the working- 
class bodies, and provide the sort of education which their members 
need and demand. Nor, again, is it possible to draw any clear dis- 
tinction between the appropriate provinces of the statutory authority 
and the voluntary body in the provision of classes, or, among non- 
statutory bodies, between the Universities and the voluntary associa- 
tions. Conditions differ from place to place, and the last thing any 
sensible person wants is a uniform pattern. I am, however, convinced 
that it is in general undesirable for the Universities to undertake the 
provision of the less advanced types of work, and that, in particular, 
the widest possible sphere of action should be left to the voluntary 
agencies both by the statutory bodies and by the Universities. It is 
perhaps natural! that the head of an extra-mural department who is 
called upon to provide tutorial classes should feel that he could do his 
job better if he could extend his sphere of action to cover the more 
elerhentary classes from which tutorial class students are likely to be 
largely recruited. But there is great danger that any development of 
this sort—or any similar development on the part of the statutory 
authorities—may undermine the power and spontaneity of the move- 
ment coming up from below. A really strong voluntary movement is 
indispensable to the continued vitality of Adult Education; and the 
voluntary movement cannot be strong if it is reduced to the position 
of merely providing the students for classes organized from above. 
It must generate its own classes out of its own living groups; and this 
involves that it must remain the responsible body, working in friendly 
co-operation with, but by no means in subjection to, the Universities 
and the local education authorities. 


The Universities and Adult Education 


R. H. S. CROSSMAN 


INTEND this afternoon to discuss one problem and one problem 

only: what have the existing Universities of our country to offer 
to those citizens who have grown up without a University education 
and for the most part without any secondary education at all? Or 
put it another way: what can the ordinary citizen, who wants education 
after he has left school, hope to get from our Universities? 

This is the only aspect of my title which I am in any way qualified 
to touch. Matters such as the organizational relationship of the 
Universities to Adult Education are far too intricate for my trained 
mind. Though I now spend most of my time in University Extension 
and W.E.A. work I still do not dare to inquire whence my salary is 
derived, what Committee organizes me on to the platform, or where 
the inspectors come from who sign my register. But I do know that 
some friends of mine spend much time and energy in passionate 
intrigue, secret controversy and open complaint. As a teacher, however, 
I can fortunately be content to ask no questions, so long as the class 
is there and the cheque arrives, leaving to others the management of 
the educational jungle whose organic growth (or, as I would call it, 
anarchy, but then I am a simple rational man) would delight the heart 
of Edmund Burke. 

Let us return then to the less controversial and probably less 
important problems of teaching, and ask ourselves one preliminary 
question: What is the main function of the University to-day? To 
this question there is one honest and another routine reply. The 
routine reply is that the University is the home of Research; that in 
its cloistered calm, great impartial minds discover objective truths 
heedless of their utility or inutility, and that the student is sent to 
them not (heaven forbid) for a vocational training, but to obtain a 
‘trained mind’. A ‘trained mind’, on this view, can only be obtained 
in one way, by research with the use of original sources. It does not 
much matter what the research is about, as long as the student has 
studied these original sources at first hand; and been smoked at by a 
tutor who lives his life with original sources as his boon companions, 
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who eschews any literary graces as vulgar journalism, who never 
writes a book till he is 45, and then a comprehensive survey of a tiny 
subject, and who above all has never learnt to lecture or to teach. 
When a student has lived in a University city for three years (or even 
better, four) and, in the intervals of his club life, has absorbed the 
training into his mind by contact with his tutor and hours in the 
libraries, he passes an examination and becomes a fully educated 
person. As such he is equipped for business, the Law, the Church 
and not least for becoming a don; in brief he has an inherent right, 
since he alone has a ‘trained mind’, to any important job which is 
going. 

You will notice that in this answer to the question ‘what is the 
function of a University?’ I have tacitly assumed that Natural Science 
does not exist, or is at least subordinate to the Arts Faculties. In so 
doing I have deliberately adopted the ancient misrepresentation of 
University life. You see I am an Oxford man! But apart from my 
academic origins, there are good reasons for my doing so to-day, 
since Adult Education in this country hardly recognizes Natural 
Science as a subject. Both in its beginnings and in its present activities, 
our movement has been under the sway of humane studies and those 
sciences (or attempts at science) like Economics and Psychology 
which are closely connected with the Arts Faculties. Though it is 
wrong to do so, we tend to think of University education and of 
University Standards in terms of History, Literature and Social 
Science, not in terms of Physics and Biology. 

Perhaps I have slightly overdone the routine description of 
University education, but all of you will recognize in my account some 
at least of the arguments used by fully educated persons when they 
are asked by an irate business man, ‘What the deuce is the use of this 
young fellow you have sent me, who knows nothing, can’t spell or 
write and is convinced that he can reorganize the business overnight?” 
To such vulgar questions, we, who have trained minds, have a ready 
reply. ‘My dear sir, the University is not there to turn out business 
men; it is a place of research, the home of the trained mind.’ 

Fortunately this reply is largely untrue. The University is becoming 
a technical college, where vocational courses are provided for entrants 
to many professions. Quite apart from the Natural Science and Medical 
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Faculties, humane studies, of which I have some experience, are now 
a well-organized vocational course. The Oxford don for the most 
part in Greats and Modern Greats and History is far too busy preparing 
students for examinations to dabble in pure research. Often his work 
is teaching pure and simple, and, if he fails to collect a goodly number 
of Firsts, his College will have something to say. Let us be frank; for 
the Civil Service, for teaching, for the Law (and to some degree for the 
Church), the Universities now provide well-organized vocational 
courses, and the chief function of the University teacher on this side 
is to get his pupils better classes than they deserve. 

It is not my intention this evening to discuss the merits of (to 
speak in Oxford terms) Greats, P.P.E., and History as the education 
of future Civil Servants. Maybe an ability to tackle “Gobbets’ in 
Herodotus equips a man for the Treasury; probably Kant’s Critique 
is really a better training for the Ministry of Agriculture than Biology 
or even Agriculture. A detailed study (with original sources) of 
medieval land-tenure may well be essential to the training of a British 
diplomatist. But such considerations (fascinating as they are) must be 
avoided this evening. For we are discussing the utility of the University 
to the adult untrained mind in search of education. But two reflections 
at once suggest themselves. 

In the first place, we can state categorically that the normal ‘hree- 
year course of the student gives him no time for real research. He is 
too busy (if he wants to get a First) preparing for his examination, to 
brouse in libraries; and, if he is not trying to get a First, he is usually 
too unintelligent to do so. We produce, in spite of our system, a 
tiny minority of genuine researchers: but the majority of our able 
students learn not how to do research, but how to get up a subject 
in a very short time. The ability to do this is invaluable, especially to 
the lawyer and the politician, but it is in every way opposed to the 
temper of pure research. The trained University mind is not that of 
the researcher, but of the barrister and cabinet minister who long ago, 
in a desperate attempt during nine months to make up for two years 
of social enjoyment, acquired the knack of never reading a book 
through, but ‘degutting’ its essential pages. From personal experience 
I would say that last minute cramming for exams was the most useful 
training I got at Oxford. But it was not training for research. 
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So too with the written examination itself. The art of disguising 
ignorance, of steering a question round to the few facts you know, of 
boiling into four pages a sketch of Castlereagh’s policy or Plato’s 
Theory of Ideas—it is a thoroughly useful art in the hurly-burly of 
professional life. But it is rhetoric, the art of putting it across, not 
pure research. We would do well to admit this; and, instead of claiming 
that we teach objectivity, impartiality, the use of original sources and 
so on, to say frankly: “The man who gets a good class in History or 
Philosophy or Economics, does not, of course, know more than a 
smattering of his subject, has never had time to chew it over quietly, 
but he ought to have the qualities of an able advocate on paper. Don’t 
demand objectivity of a student who has been taught to get a great 
many subjects up quickly and give an appearance of depth. After all 
a power of advocacy is more useful than real understanding.’ 

That is what we should say if we were honest, but of course we 
are not, and so we find ourselves defending our University education 
for precisely the qualities which it does not possess, and never did 
(like the German Universities) possess. 

My second reflection is this. Granted the humane faculties are 
training schools for certain professions, it is surprising that no trouble 
is taken: to teach the teachers. Tutorial work and lecturing are both 
highly skilled occupations. And yet, believing in our own myth of 
research, we select the tiny minority of students who do show capacity 
for research and compel them to devote their time to teaching. Oxford 
is the home of inaudible lecturers and wasted tutorials; of other 
Universities I will not speak. Granted the number of books on our 
library shelves, the lecture has only two justifications in a University: 
(2) as a substitute for book-reading for the stupid, (4) as a stimulus 
for the intelligent. The vast majority of lectures I attended, were (when 
I could hear them, which was infrequently) far too advanced for the 
stupid and far too dull for the intelligent. Many of them were not a 
substitute for book-reading but a book read (too rapidly) aloud. So, 
too, with a tutorial. This can either be private cramming for the 
stupid, or serious discussion with the intelligent. But in both cases a 
good tutorial is a real work of art. It needs trouble and preparation 
on both sides, and it is only of value if the tutor can teach and is 
teaching that afternoon. 
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Unfortunately in my experience, the University regards teaching 
not as a technique to be acquired but as something which the researcher 
can do by the light of nature. And still worse, it regards it as an 
inferior activity. A lecturer who really inspires enthusiasm is often 
condemned as a popularizer; a book which gives the beginner a start 
in a difficult subject is not recommended because it is ‘journalism’. 
Many University dons take a positive pride in their inability to write 
plain English, answer simple questions simply or understand what the 
ordinary man is saying. They feel that if they could do these things 
they would lose caste. 

Be that as it may, one fact is indisputable. Although we believe 
that a teacher in an elementary school should learn his trade like any 
other craftsman, we dispense with these qualifications in our expensive 
public schools and Universities: there the gifted amateur still prevails 
to the detriment of the less intelligent student. 

For there is the rub. The downright badness of much University 
teaching is disguised by the fact that it does not upset the able student. 
Once you have collected some of the ablest boys and girls in the 
country in to your lecture rooms, you cannot be surprised if some 
of your results are good. The best of your students will not go to your 
lectures or bother about your tutorials: instead they will learn far 
more by preparing for the examination by themselves. The less you 
help them, the more difficult it will be and the better training they will 
get in ordering confused material. It is not the first-class but the second 
and third class student who is the test of teaching methods in our 
Universities. Do they get more out of inaudible lectures and being 
smoked at by learned researchers than they would out of an efficient 
scheme of lectures and seminars, arranged by trained teachers with 
a pride in their craft? I wonder. 

Consider this question. Granted the stimulus of the club life and 
of student activities in general, which in my experience are of great 
educational value, does the average student get the maximum of educa- 
tion out of his studies in our Great Universities? Or is he sacrificed 
to the needs of the first-rate scholar and the idiosyncrasies of re- 
searchers who should never be compelled to teach? I must admit 
that I was disconcerted the other day when an old pupil of mine said 
to me quite ingenuously: ‘I’ve got more out of a year at a Civil 
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Service Crammer’s than out of three years at Oxford.’ ‘More what?” 
I asked. ‘More information,’ he said, ‘and more idea how to set about 
the job. You see they really taught us there, and they really expected 
us to work. At Oxford, once I knew I could only get a second, 
I could not help taking life easily, and anyway no one was there to 
see that I really set about the job.’ 

Such comments are disconcerting. It is no good arguing that my 
friend should not have gone to the University. He was well above 
the average student both in intelligence and general interest, and the 
Universities cannot possibly cut their numbers so as to include only 
those in a higher grade than his. Given a severer discipline, more 
demands on his energies, greater planning and direction of his studies, 
Oxford might well have been as useful to my friend as the London 
crammer. Is that as it should be? 

This difficulty of the second-class student is accentuated by two 
factors. In the first place there is the tradition, which takes a long 
time to die, that it is good for a young gentleman to spend three 
or four years making useful social connections and sowing mildly 
wild oats before he enters his father’s business. For this tradition it 
is the older generation of parents and dons, not the students them- 
selves, who are to blame. The modern student is a business-like sort 
of fellow: he and she know they have got to get a job and that jobs 
don’t fall out of heaven. They do not really want the lackadaisical 
University years, and the majority would be fully prepared to accept 
and welcome less lackadaisical teaching methods, and less hypocritical 
talk of research and original sources and the cultural value of a time 
to look round. The easy tempo of University life, which gets easier 
the higher you go in the University scale, is a product of the Senior 
part of the Senior Common Room, not of the J.C.R. Perhaps his 
materialism and mine may shock my elders and betters, but this 
generation of students knows the danger of unemployment far too 
well to want an easy time, if, by sacrificing lounging in cinemas and 
libraries, he (or she) can get a training which will secure a job. They 
demand results of University education; and who can blame them? 

In the second place in the Arts Faculties ever since the ‘nineties 
there has been a growing demand for specialized knowledge and so- 
called scientific method. The pure researchers in History, Economics, 
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Philosophy and Psychology have been steadily gaining in influence, 
and altering the character both of the lecture list and of the examina- 
tion. The student is not and cannot be expected to do any research him- 
self, but he is expected to be acquainted with the researches of others. 
The old idea for instance (represented by Fisher’s History of Europe) 
that History should give one a broad understanding of the culture 
of an epoch, of the policies of its statesmen and of its social move- 
ments, has been supplanted by the idea that the student of History 
should watch the work of the scientific explorer in the past. Before 
he sees the wood, his nose is jammed against a series of isolated trees 
whose characteristics he must learn by heart. 

This development has no doubt been caused by the competition of 
Natural Science. The Arts Faculties wish to show themselves as 
scientific as the scientist himself. But by rapidly memorizing the 
results achieved by science I do not become a scientist: far less by 
rapidly memorizing the results of pseudo-sciences, like a great deal of 
Economics, Psychology and Scientific History. The Arts Education had, 
as I have indicated, its own peculiar merit for certain vocations; that 
merit is in danger of disappearing altogether if the scientific historians 
have their way in eliminating every generalization and persuading 
us that a mass of insignificant facts is scientifically true. 

I am not decrying the value of detailed research in History or Social 
Science: on the contrary I feel deeply indebted to those people, who 
spare us the trouble, by accumulating the facts for us. But I am arguing 
that such work should be mainly post-graduate work, and that the 
student needs the synthesis before he starts pulling it to pieces. I do 
not believe that History is of no value, unless I bury myself in original 
sources; and I am sure that a student I knew, who got a First in 
Economics but had no idea of the difference between British and 
German financial policy and argued that it did not interest him as an 
economist, had been badly taught. If the Arts have got to ape Natural 
Science in order to justify their educational existence, they should be 
abolished altogether. 

Moreover this specialization has led to a highly artificial separation 
of subjects. Political Theory is in a separate compartment from Political 
Institutions, and both again divided from International Relations on 
the one side, and Economics on the other. Thus the student is hurried 
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from one special subject to the other and once again fails to achieve a 
conspectus. Snowed under by a welter of compartmental facts, he 
takes refuge in cramming more intense than even I desire. 

May I sum up this part of my paper. The University has two 
sharply divided functions. On the one side it is a Research Institute, 
in which research is done and researchers are trained. As such the 
British University to-day is probably more efficient than in any 
previous age. But in the Arts Faculties, the function of research, which 
should be sharply divided from that of education, has in fact been 
confused with it. The researcher is given little time for research; and 
the student, instead of an understanding of a culture or epoch, is 
presented with a superficial survey of the methods of research used 
by professional historians. Unlike the scientist, he is never going to 
use those methods again, and forgets all he has learnt directly he 
leaves the University. His smattering of Economics, Political Institu- 
tions, Political Theory, Logic and what not speedily disappear; and 
as for objectivity and historical judgment, for the most part he has 
not come near acquiring them. Of course I always except the few 
natural researchers who continue their studies in after-life. 

But, you may ask, what has this got to do with Adult Education? 
Wait a moment. Fe~ there is a close connection between this criticism 
of the methods of veaching University students and the problems of 
Adult Education. 

For good or for ill (mostly for ill) Adult Education is almost 
solely confined to the Arts subjects. There are classes in Natural 
Science, but, partly for practical reasons, they are few and far between. 
If the average citizen of this country wants further education, he is 
mostly confined (so far as the Universities are concerned) to Litera- 
ture, Languages, History and Social Science. Moreover in actual 
fact, he is confined still more narrowly to the syllabuses and methods 
used by University teachers in dealing with University students. 

That of course, like all generalizations, is untrue, but it is far more 
true than it ought to be, and I am going to spend some time discussing 
it. But first let me burden you with a little history with which you are 
already well acquainted. 

University Extension Lectures started in 1873, the W.E.A. was 
founded in 1903 and the Tutorial Class began soon afterwards. The 
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addition of the Summer School, in the decade before the war, com- 
pleted the trinity of University activities in Adult Education. This 
scheme of work has, with minor modifications, remained unchanged 
ever since, and the active participation of the Board of Education has 
tended only to harden the lines of the system and make it even more 
cut and dried. Qualification for grant has inevitably meant red-tape, 
and in itself that is not a bad thing. Between them the Universities and 
the W.E.A. now offer to the student a well-organized system of 
academic classes in Arts subjects at very small cost; and in many 
districts it can be claimed that anyone who wishes can take a course 
of any length he likes in this extra-mural University. Since the war 
the number of Tutorial Classes has risen from 226 to 823, and a great 
many thousand pounds have been spent in the process. 

Now I can see that from the point of view of extra-mural depart- 
ments this development must seem beyond criticism. Every new 
Tutorial Class is a feather in their caps and a credit to their organiza- 
tions, and they naturally assume that Tutorial Classes in the traditional 
humane studies are the end-all and be-all of the Adult Education 
Movement, and their indefinite reduplication the wish of every sound 
supporter of the Movement. They are after all organizers and they 
want results which can be put down on paper. The more students 
there are doing work up to University Standards, the better they are 
pleased. 

‘Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to qualify— 
for grant.’ 

And the same applies with even greater force to tutors; for simple 
financial reasons (and, my friends, such reasons do influence even the 
trained mind) they wish for a steady growth of the higher paid 
Tutorial Class and University Extension Lecture. At heart we all 
wish it for ourselves, and so we easily tend to assume that, if the 
students do not wish it, they should be made to do so for their own 
good. 

In brief the Tutorial Class (and to a lesser extent, the higher paid 
extension work) is a vested interest of the extra-mural education. 
For many tutors with families, the difference of one class more or less 
is a vital difference, while many resident tutors are compelled by 
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regulation to take a certain number of them whatever the needs of 
their district. All over the country there is a considerable body of 
academics who depend on such classes for an adequate livelihood, 
whether they consider them the best form of Adult Education or no. 
Moreover in some Universities I could mention Tutorial Classes are 
found to be a convenient way of subsidizing an underpaid assistant 
and enabling him to continue his research work within the University. 

I do not say that the increase of Tutorial Classes is wholly to be 
attributed to such causes, but I do say that, if they had not been 
present, and we had been free to develop Adult Education along 
lines most useful to the student, we should have a very different 
picture to-day. 

Consider, for instance, two simple facts. In 1903 the working 
classes were without secondary education, many of the men and 
women of that date had had no primary education to speak of, and, as 
for Universities, they were in a different world. Thus the Tutorial 
Class started as a substitute for the University for that gifted minority 
of working-class people, who, in spite of environmental difficulties, 
still felt the need for it. In many cases it was a course of secondary 
and University education rolled into one. But between 1903 and 1938 
an educational revolution has occurred. We (or rather many of you 
here) have built a gigantic structure of secondary education, and 
have opened the University door rather wider to the products of 
such schools, so that the function of the Tutorial Class in 1903 is 
for the younger generation being fulfilled very largely by the secondary 
schools and the Universities themselves. Some part at least of that 
gifted minority of working-class children which can profit by 
University training are now getting it at the University. I suggest 
that the educational revolution must have changed the character of 
the need for Adult Education in many ways; and yet the system of 
Adult Education has remained unchanged. We are trying to do on 
an enlarged scale in 1938 what we were doing in 1906. 

Or consider a second revolution which has taken place between 
1903 and 1938. In these thirty-five years the structure of the working- 
class itself has been altered. Our three major heavy industries, coal, 
shipbuilding, cotton, are in decline, while clerical and distributive 
workers have increased enormously. These changes, complete with a 
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National Educational System, the B.B.C., the Press, Cinema and mass- 
produced ‘luxury’ goods, have not only produced a shift of population 
to the Midlands and the South but a change in the way of life of the 
working classes. In a very deep sense dourgeois cultural values are 
all-pervasive to-day, and the proletariat, in the cultural sense of the 
word, is now localized in a few sharply defined districts. Elsewhere 
the social distinction of working and middle class, of middle and 
upper class, has been supplanted by a subtle gradation of social 
snobbery. 

These social changes have entirely altered the field of Adult Educa- 
tion. The old idea that it is the duty of the Universities to get out 
among the benighted working class and to raise them into the light of 
culture, is not only sentimental, but defeats its own ends. By stressing 
our duty to the working classes, it alienates the sympathies of thousands 
who do not consider themselves benighted in any way. A pseudo- 
socialistic feeling for the horny-handed worker will attract into our 
movement not the best and most intelligent workers, but the reverse. 
Indeed it will intensify that wicked class-distinction between those with 
secondary education and those without, which is already far too strong 
in this country. If Adult Education were a really democratic move-~ 
ment, it would appeal without distinction to all workers with hand or 
brain, and recognize the urgent need of further education for those 
black-coated workers, often underpaid, who are the backbone of 
every Fascist movement. 

I only mention these two revolutionary changes since 1903 in 
order to underline my argument that the aims and ideals of those 
early days are out of date in 1938, and that our adaptability to change 
has been greatly lessened by the rigidity of our Adult Education 
machine. The early teachers in our Movement went out as apostles 
of a great cause; we go as the agents of an educational institution, in 
which the vested interests, as will always happen, are on the side of 
the status quo. 

Now turn to the subjects we teach and the way we teach them. 
Just now I made some criticisms of the Arts Faculties in our 
Universities. Granted that they are training men and women for 
certain professions, I suggested they might train them better. Now 
in our movement there is one shibboleth and the word is ‘University 
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Standards’. The avowed aim of our Tutorial Classes is to get the 
students up to University Standard, and some of our Summer Schools 
spend large sums of money giving their students a taste of Tutorials 
and of the true academic life. In this phrase, University Standards, 
there is the same deep confusion as we found in the working of the 
Arts Faculties. It is used to mean both (a) real power of scientific 
research and (4) ability to write papers as good as those written by 
University students. Very often (by a fantastic over-estimation of the 
powers of University students) (4) is thought to be the same as (a). 
Only someone worshipping from afar could imagine that a student 
with a decent Arts degree had acquired the power of research, but 
there it is. 

The question I put to you is this. By striving for University 
Standards in our Tutorial Classes, do we merely wish to enable adult 
working people to answer University examination papers com- 
petently? If we do, why do we want to accomplish this result? The 
Arts course of the Universities may be useful for the aspiring Civil 
Servant or barrister or clergyman. How will it benefit the citizen of 
an industrial democracy? Is ‘the trained mind’ required for these 
professions, something which we want to extend universally or as 
far as possible? Should we really be satisfied if after six years’ work or 
eighteen years’ work in Tutorial Classes, we have enabled the 
intelligent craftsman in the Potteries or Yorkshire to frame his 
answers to certain questions on the same lines as a moderately intelli- 
gent Oxford undergraduate? 

I cannot believe that it is the function of the great Movement in 
which we all believe to impose University education in this sense 
of the word on some 60,000 Englishmen. The standard we demand 
of the adult student who wants further education, should be at once 
higher and lower than that of the University student, and the sort 
of education we provide in our Movement should surely be sharply 
different from that provided in the Universities. We should neither 
ape those reverend institutions nor attempt to rival them, but realize 
that our task is distinct from theirs. And on the other hand, the 
Universities should realize that their extra-mural work requires 
entirely different standards and entirely different qualifications in its 
teachers from those required inside the University itself. Whether 
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the Board of Education would swallow such an idea is doubtful: 
but as it is entirely composed of University men, it might follow 
the lead of the Universities. 

Let us ask ourselves this question. Why should an adult citizen 
seek further education, and what have the Universities got to offer 
him? I can see only three reasons why an intelligent person should 
want further education. The first reason is because he or she wants 
to climb into a higher social class and missed a scholarship to a 
secondary school. Though we proudly claim that we give no help 
to vocational climbers, can we deny that we provide a ladder to the 
social climber? Of course we do, and neither we nor the climber should 
be blamed. In our present class-structure of society, it is far nicer 
and more profitable to be educated; of this the careers of those students 
who have reached the Universities via our Movement is clear enough 
evidence. The vast majority have turned their back on their old social 
milieu, preferring real bourgeois society to the thin imitation of it 
which is now the culture of so many workers’ homes. University 
education, once you have it, cuts you off from the other world, 
unless you are tactful, strong minded and a fanatical idealist. Most 
working folk who attain it find that it forces them, whether they like 
it or no, to enter one of those professions open to University students 
and to try (unsuccessfully) to forget their class-antecedents. The 
opening of our Universities to a few boys and girls of working-class 
origin has not decreased class-distinctions: on the contrary it has 
intensified them and sapped the working classes of many likely 
leaders. 

My suggestion to you is that our Movement is in danger of 
accentuating this process. By imposing ‘University Standards’ on its 
classes, it unintentionally imposes class-standards as well, and too 
often gives its stalwarts a sense of class-superiority to those outside 
the Movement. By sending out University lecturers to bring culture 
to the masses, it too often succeeds in creating small groups of superior 
people with closed ‘University’ minds in the worst sense of that 
phrase. Such members of our Movement are often neither intelligent 
nor critical nor cultured, but bear a ghastly similarity to the third- 
rate products of the University itself. Year after year they attend 
our classes and summer schools, conscious of the fact that they are 
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nearly as good as a University man. Though they are a dead weight, 
they are useful to us tutors because they keep up our numbers. 

Though I do not see how, with our present social system, the 
University can prevent its working-class students often losing contact 
with their own class, I do believe that it is totally unnecessary for 
our extra-mural work to have the same result. 

If we could once agree that Adult Education of a high standard. is 
entirely different from University education of a high standard, we 
should be half-way to freeing our movement from the snobbery and 
hypocrisy which now infest it. More important, we should be free 
to scrap that large number of Tutorial Classes, which are now main- 
tained, sometimes by very dubious means, for the sake of the tutor 
by the loyalty of the intellectual snob. 

For consider the other two reasons why sensible men and women 
want further education. The first and commonest motive is the desire 
for an enlargement of interest. Most of us feel hemmed in and con- 
strained by ignorance, and a good many people realize that the sense 
of constraint can be removed by enlarging the scope of their pleasures. 
To this end Adult Education can make a great contribution, if it 
tackles the job in a really imaginative way. Discipline there must be, 
but need it be the discipline of ‘University Standards’? Here we run up 
against that old bogey, the problem of leisure, and I can’t help asking 
myself whether in any but a tiny minority of cases the Tutorial Class 
or the University Extension Course is the wisest thing on which to 
spend my money. For these forms of education are so sharply and 
proudly academic. They distinguish themselves ruthlessly from the 
activity of the chapel, the trade-union, the Women’s Institute, and 
almost deliberately make the ordinary man feel that education is a 
high and mighty affair, too high for him altogether. Instead of starting 
from his life and working upwards, we start from the University and 
expect the man in the street to come all the way to us; and if we do 
get hold of him in a terminal course or odd lecture, we nobble him 
and say ‘you won’t have really got education till you are a Tutorial 
Class student.’ 

I am pleading that the whole-time tutor should be permitted to see 
his job in quite a new perspective, not as maximizing Tutorial Classes, 
but as maximizing intellectual life in his district. I am urging that 
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he should be encouraged to suit the education to the people, not to 
exclude everyone unsuited to University methods. And most of all 
I am urging that you should select for this job not men and women 
whose only qualifications are academic, but men and women who 
can understand unacademic people and keep their minds alight. 
Having selected them, I want you to leave them free to experiment 
and pioneer. Doubtless they will found Tutorial Classes and Extension 
Courses, but I have no doubt that they will discover a great many 
other ways and means of Adult Education not only in country districts 
(where experiments are being made) but in towns where the need is 
equally great. 

The third motive which drives people into Adult Education is 
the wish to improve their powers of working for a better society. 
Self-realization, my second motive, demands culture for self-expansion. 
Social conscience demands knowledge as an instrument of power. 
This motive has always very properly been the driving force of the 
W.E.A. It was the wish to make England a democratic society and to 
give the worker a chance of fighting for himself which created the 
trade-union and the Co-operative. This wish is clearly expressed, 
thank heavens, in the constitution of the W.E.A. Education for 
citizenship is a new phrase, but an old W.E.A. ideal, and because it 
is central in the creed of our Movement we have concentrated very 
largely on Social Science. Without decrying the cultural motive, 
I think we must admit that it was too individualist to create a Move- 
ment. For that task the social conscience was necessary, and it is the 
demand for knowledge as an instrument of social power which still 
to-day gives our Movement what little unity it possesses. 

The citizen of our democracy needs Social Science, an understanding 
of society, which will enable him to right its wrongs and protect its 
virtues. But again I ask myself the question ‘do we of the Universities 
help him to forge that weapon by our present methods of teaching?’ 
Chiefly, in our anxiety to preserve University Standards, we dole out 
to him our University Courses in Social Science, in a slightly popu- 
larized form. Is that the understanding which he needs? Often we 
try to compel him to read books fit only for professors, and plunge 
him into pure theory which has no relation to his practical needs. 
Even if such studies are suitable for undergraduates, are they what 
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the adult citizen of a democracy needs to qualify himself as an active 
worker in the political or social field? 

To be an active citizen of a democracy, it seems to me that I need 

the following: 

(a) a strong sense of justice, and hatred of injustice; 

(6) an ability to make decisions, on limited evidence; 

(c) an ability to discover the probable truth from a mass of con- 
flicting propaganda (e.g. to read the newspapers intelligently); 

(d) an ability to speak shortly to the point, in public and private; 

(e) an ability to write down briefly the main features of a situation, 
and to draft a letter or proposal; : 

(f) a general working knowledge of my own ignorance, and 
willingness to repair it where necessary. 

A great many of these qualities can be gained in a Tutorial Class, and 
have been gained there. The Adult Education lecturer must (to earn 
his commons) lecture adequately and discuss adequately, and in 
my experience the standard teaching in our Movement is far higher 
than in the Universities. A Fellow of a College may disregard such 
trifles as emptying the lecture room and talking completely un- 
intelligibly to his pupil—thank heavens I cannot afford to without 
getting the sack from my employer. But, and I say this in all serious- 
ness, our best successes are often obtained by flouting our instructions 
and disregarding the regulations of the Board. We shall understand 
the reasons for this if we measure the first-rate scientific historian, 
who is the true representative of University Standards in the Arts, 
by my list of qualifications for an active democrat: 

(a) may endanger his impartiality: certainly if his sense of justice 
inclines to the left it will be accused of doing so; 

(4) he never need make decisions; 

(c) he never has this difficulty, since the passions of controversy 
are cooled before he starts writing history. When, however, 
he does discuss current affairs, he is often as blinded by pre- 
judice as in common mortals; 

(d) not required, vide lectures; 

(e) not required, vide books; 

(f) this he undoubtedly has, if he is any good, usually in an 

aggravated form which makes (4) impossible. 
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All this only shows that the qualities of a good researcher are not 
the qualities of an active democrat. The democrat needs a passion 
for action tempered by knowledge, the researcher needs an untempered 
passion for knowledge. There is a world of difference between the 
two. Einstein is simple in practical affairs, but a brilliant academic: 
Herbert Morrison, a wonderful practical democrat, is just a bore 
when he tries to be academic. 

Those enthusiasts who desire knowledge as an instrument of social 
power do not want academic Social Science, and should be forbidden 
to acquire the qualities of a so-called scientific historian, since they 
will sap their energies and lame their power of decision. They need 
a practical understanding of social problems, not a series of highly 
compartmentalized Social Sciences. 

If this is admitted, it follows that the University teacher, who 
tries to teach the same ‘subjects’ in extra-mural work as he teaches 
inside the University, must not be surprised if he fails to satisfy some 
of the keenest members of his audience. As Barbara Wootton indicated 
in a brilliant paper, the ordinary citizen looks to Social Science to im- 
prove his practical judgment of social and political problems. He does 
not want to become a researcher or study Social Science for its own 
sake, but hopes that it will help him in his practical understanding 
of the modern world. He wants to be taught not to delay judgment 
till all the facts are presented (when it is too late to do anything), 
but to improve his power of decision, on the very meagre evidence 
which is all that we ever have in real life; not to become an expert, 
but to use experts intelligently and know when he should disregard 
them. 

Let me give some instances. Suppose Local Government is taken 
as a subject for extra-mural study. An academic treatment of this 
subject by a comparative study of Local Government in England, 
France and Germany, or a learned historical disquisition on the 
Elizabethan poor law may well be of University Standard, but they 
will generally not be the correct approach in our Movement. We 
want to know this subject as ratepayers or councillors, and we need 
Local Government in 1938 in our own borough, as a start. We need 
to be shown the concrete problems of administration, the difficulties 
of personnel, the attitude of the Minister of Health, the bickering 
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with neighbouring authorities, the influence of vested interests, the 
working of the party system. Once we have this concrete picture of 
our own problem, we will probably be interested in an historical 
excursus Or a comparative study. In my experience we always are. 
But we must have the practical problems first, even though, against 
all traditions, Political Institutions, Economic Organization, Political 
Theory and Law all get mixed up in our study. 

Or consider that ill-omened subject Economics. Here again we are 
practical democrats. We want first of all to know how our own industry 
is run, what changes in financial control have occurred lately: then 
we can move to the banking system and compare the relation of 
industry and finance in other countries. We want to understand 
something of the problems of management of industry, of manage- 
ment of money, of unemployment, and of Government relations to 
industry. Present the problem to us in its practical concrete form, and 
we will probably be persuaded to go on to pure economic theory. 
But once again, the subject will start not as a neat compartment of 
Social Science, but as a confused (and therefore real) social problem. 

Unemployment, nutrition, location of industry, the working of 
the party system, the organization of modern warfare, methods of 
modern political and commercial propaganda, combines holding 
companies and cartels—there is a whole host of practical problems 
of which we need and ask for knowledge as an instrument of social 
power. 

‘But they are controversial topics.’ Of course they are controversial, 
and that is why we especially want to get some facts about them. 
Democracy exists by controversy and prospers by well-informed 
controversy about the seamy sides of life. ‘But they are not all normal 
University subjects.’ My friends, why should they be? Such social 
problems are often unsuitable for young men and women with no 
experience of life, and it may be a sound idea to keep the University 
syllabus mainly to innocuous pure theory. But are we, a great 
democratic Movement of adult citizens, to choose the innocuous 
subjects to discuss, and leave education in the problems of our social 
order to the propagandists and the advertisers? 

I have left the central difficulty to the last, the problem of teachers. 
Even though we wished to approach Social Science in this practical 
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democratic way, whom could we get to do the job? I believe there are 
many University dons who could help us, if they were encouraged 
to do so and assured that here was a new job to which they could 
apply an entirely new technique. I believe also there are people in 
industry, commerce, the civil service and politics who would willingly 
give their services. Such people are frightened out of our Movement 
by the talk of University Standards: they feel that they have not the 
theoretical background and the learning to become Arts teachers. 
But in many cases, their lack of theory and their blunt awareness of 
technical problems would be of far more educational value than a 
whole series of academic lectures to an adult audience like ours. 
Once, instead of lecturing on Trade Unions, to a small country-town 
class, I staged a discussion between a coal owner and an official of the 
Miners’ Federation. That discussion taught more than I could have 
taught in ten years, and it ended in a united front of the Coal Industry 
against the country-town’s suspicion of trade unionism! I suggest 
that in neglecting such assistance to our work, we are preventing its 
full development as education for citizenship; and I suggest further 
that the reason why we neglect it is because we are infected with the 
intellectual snobbery of University Standards. Instead of demanding 
that the University shall provide what we need, and looking for it 
elsewhere if the University cannot provide it, we meekly accept what- 
ever the University offers. That is not only bad for us, it is bad for the 
Universities too. Last year you heard from Professor Hogben some 
criticism of the Social Sciences purveyed in our Universities: I believe 
that a live Adult Education Movement could not only criticize them, 
but, by its own constructive work in Social Science, set an example 
to them of how to set about the job. 

To sum up: our Movement has two functions, one cultural and the 
other civic. On the cultural side, we have to make our contribution to 
solving the problem of leisure by enabling people to enjoy intellectual 
pleasures which they cannot enjoy without some educational discipline. 
Music, the drama, literature can make life better worth living for 
thousands, if they are treated as arts, not as Arts subjects. Here I beg 
for a far greater freedom of experimentation for our tutors. On the 
civic side, our aim is to produce a minority of citizens capable of 
forming public opinion in their localities sensibly and critically, 
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To achieve this we need a new treatment of Social Science, starting 
from the practical problems of our democracy and developing pure 
theory and history as bases of practical judgment. Although, possibly 
justifiably, this is not the way it is taught in the University, I believe 
that it is the method which most adult citizens need. 

One last point. In this work of democratic education, we do not 
want to capture men and women for our Movement and imprison 
them within it, nor to keep Tutorial Classes going a record number of 
years. Adult Education is a stage through which a minority of citizens 
should pass, not an end in itself. We should consider ourselves failures, 
if after eighteen years we still see the same faces in our classes and 
summer schools. Anyone who needs such people to keep numbers 
up, is wasting the country’s money and his own time. If our aim is 
the cultural and social well-being of this democracy, not statistical 
records; if our object is to train men and women for work outside 
our Movement and to sharpen the social conscience on the whetstone 
of education, then we should discard such pettinesses, and get down 
in sober earnest to the real job. 


The Place of the Local Education Authority 


JOHN SARGENT 


HAVE the difficult task of endeavouring to place Local Education 

Authorities on the new map of adult education, although it seems 
to me from recent international events that map-making is a dangerous 
occupation. 

It is very difficult to estimate tendencies in local administration in 
this country without realizing very clearly two main fundamental 
changes which have taken place in regard to State activity in education 
in the last hundred years. Firstly, there is that curious change from a 
negative to a positive interpretation of State activity in regard to social 
services. One of the most outstanding features is that the State has 
completely changed the conception of its duty in this respect. Secondly, 
and almost contemporary with the first change, has been the develop- 
ing idea of human progress, or the idea of the infinite perfectability of 
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man; the idea that man will get better and better never seems to have 
impressed itself on any kind of government institution until rather 
less than a hundred years ago. We can trace its origins in the period 
immediately after the French Revolution and its consolidation in 
Wesley and the Reform Act. 

These are two of the conceptions which may justify attempts made 
by public bodies to contribute their quota to the improvement of the 
conditions of mankind. That is the first justification for State activity 
in the social services. The State has now become an idealisi. The result 
is that while its good intentions are recognized by the citizen himself, 
it is inevitable that State activity, inspired by the change of conception 
to which I have referred, should have to adjust itself to vested interests 
and traditional establishments. 

We are commonly told when we face up to the problem of dual 
control in adult education that the voluntary bodies were first in the 
field, and that it is ungracious of us to queer the pitch by demanding 
standards of organization which they find impracticable. I think that 
is a reasonable protest. But there is something to be said on the other. 
side. The greatest achievement of the L.E.A.’s has been the building 
up, in one generation, of the great structure of secondary education. 
No one, I think, would deny this achievement; yet we are still told by 
some of the grammar schools that we have come and poached on their 
preserves. There is a similarity when we come to this question of adult 
education. We are regarded as the parvenus in this field, and we are 
challenged to justify ourselves to the voluntary bodies. 

The Local Education Authorities cannot establish any claim to long 
standing on the ground of adult education. Before the Great War their 
activities in this direction were very limited; in fact, it is almost neces- 
sary for me to make excuses for them in that respect. Another diffi- 
culty has been that curious tradition of State activity in public educa- 
tion—the tradition that provision must always begin with the small 
child. Following that tradition, the Local Authorities have carefully 
built up—on what the School Boards had already done—their system 
of technical and secondary education. But when it came to adult 
education, they came face to face with some people who looked at 
them and said “There are far too many black coats there.’ On the other 
hand, the L.E.A. looked back and said, “There are far too many red 
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ties.’ The voluntary body feared the dead hand of the L.E.A. and the 
L.E.A. was suspicious of the itching palm of the voluntary body. I 
like to think that suspicion has now been allayed. 

Ata time when other L.E.A.s were sitting on the fence, the London 
County Council came forward to act as guide, and I want to pay a 
warm tribute to the London Council for its courage in taking the 
initiative. Apart from London, it would be difficult to point to any 
Local Education Authority before the War that was making a 
contribution to providing adult education. 

I suppose that even wars occasionally bring good in some way or 
other, and I do not think any impartial student could look back on 
most of our social activities without realizing that the last war marked 
a very definite stepping stone in the attitude of the State towards 
many of our educational activities. We need look no further than the 
National Council of Social Services and the Women’s Institutes, two 
of the most active and fertile bodies which both date from that time. 

But above all there came the Fisher Act—a war measure, which 
arose out of the conviction of the average man and woman of this 
country that if there could be any justification for the War it would be 
envisaged in the creation of a race of people who would not allow 
such a thing to occur again. The Fisher Act laid it down as a duty of 
the State that it should, for the first time in our history, consider the 
provision of a system of education covering the whole of the people 
for whom Local Authorities were responsible. In my opinion the 
Fisher Act is one of the greatest measures ever put in the Statute Book. 
It meant that the people on Local Education Authorities could go 
ahead and give concentrated thought to the preparation of schemes 
that would give facilities for education not only for children, but for 
adults in their area. It brought them face to face with a very important 
element in the situation which they had not known before, that is, 
with the voluntary bodies occupying the adult education field. That 
was the first time that the eyes of the responsible and the voluntary 
bodies were opened to the potentialities of each other, to the dangers 
of overlapping, to the possibility of co-operation, and to the need for 
continual readjustment. 

The Fisher Act also led to the formation of the British Institute of 
Adult Education, and if the Institute existed for no other reason than 
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to afford voluntary and statutory bodies the opportunity of a common 
meeting ground at such Conferences as this, its existence would be 
justified. I attend many Conferences, and this is one which I feel is 
really worth while. 

It seems to me that there is general agreement that there remains 
in adult education, the need for bodies with varying objectives and 
ideals, and above all, the need for co-operation between those bodies. 
If the L.E.A. is to discharge its duties under the Fisher Act, it cannot 
ignore the fact that many adults have already found those personal 
contacts and social experiences which the voluntary body seems to be 
more successful in fostering then we of the official class. 

As I see it, the job of the voluniz-y body, is the pioneering part, 
for the voluntary body is free from the inhibitions from which the 
local education authorities suffer. After all, if Chamberlain could 
go to Hitler, surely it is not too much to hope that the day may come 
when the University Extension lecturer will go into the public house. 
So I assign that part of the map to the voluntary body: the pioneering 
duties of prospecting now and hitherto unnoticed territories. It is the 
part of the L.E.A. in my view, to come in and consolidate those new 
tracts. They can provide so much of the materials essential to coloniza- 
tion: money, people, libraries, scholarships. It is the business of the 
voluntary body to go into those lands which in the maps of former 
days might well be marked ‘Here be dragons’; it is the job of the 
L.E.A. to sit down in those places and give them respectable Latin 
terminations. 

There is a risk of the tracks becoming confused, particularly in 
respect of two developments. The first is in the case of the Community 
Centres. I do not see how these can be provided either by the volun- 
tary associations or by the Local Education Authorities if they each 
act by themselves. We shall be bound to come together if the Com- 
munity Centre is to be made a success, and indeed, voluntary bodies 
and statutory authorities should be compelled to come together to 
create this kind of contribution to social life. 

Secondly, there is the new conception of the Technical College. 
My own Education Authority, Essex, has conceived a quite new idea 
of the contribution which a technical college can make to the life of 
the community. Previously the sort of education offered by the 
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Technical College was regarded as differing in character and in spirit 
from adult education in the accepted sense of that term. Nowadays 
the Technical College is no longer merely a means of helping people 
to learn a little more about a subject they already know something of, 
just in order that they may earn a little more money. Fducation autho- 
rities are beginning to visualise the Technical College as offering 
education in those arts by which all of us are enabled to live in unity, 
and as embracing within its curriculum anything which may be 
regarded as a proper subject of study for all men and women who 
support themselves. 

I should like to end by reading you something written by a woman 
for whom we have a great affection and respect in my county, Miss 
Tabor, the Chairman of the Essex Education Authority: 

Perhaps you are interested in the French language or Elizabethan 
drama; or perhaps you play a trombone; or spend some of your 
spare time painting in oils; or making lampshades; or wishing you 
could make flower vases for your bay window; or working out in 
your own mind a new scheme of decoration for the dining room; 
or in reading modern poetry; or even modern novels; or in listening 
to Brahms’ symphonies; or in arguing politics or social behaviour 
with your neighbours. You may in fact not be unaware that man 
in the last five thousand years has achieved something, and you 
may wish to know a little about it. There are many other persons 
around you with a similar curiosity, and you may meet some of 
them at the nearest senior or literary institute or technical college. 
Therefore, should you feel that you would improve your mind, or 
other persons’ minds (for there are those whose enthusiasm for 
education waxes hottest when it is for others) do not hesitate to 
announce it to the nearest Principal. 


A Local Habitation 
SIR WYNDHAM DEEDES 


HE subject about which I am to speak is, if I rightly apprehend 
it, what has the National Council of Social Service and its 
constituent bodies got to contribute to Adult Education through such 
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forms of association as the village hall, the social centre of the un- 
employed, or the community centres on the new housing estates. Can 
these newer forms of association provide a basis on which a large 
number of people may play a part who have hitherto not had much 
opportunity to play a part in what is called Adult Education? 

In this matter the National Council may be regarded as the un- 
skilled worker, or the semi-skilled worker, in distinction to the skilled 
people like yourselves. We deal with the raw material, we engage in 
the process of assembling that material and preparing it for those 
higher and more delectable aptitudes which are more particularly 
yours; and I very much wish at the outset to say how much the 
National Council desires to co-operate with those bodies which deal 
with Adult Education. 

In these days we are faced with immense opportunities—provided 
always disaster does not come upon us—opportunities for which men 
have been yearning for many years. It would be true to say that, like 
the baby in the advertisement for the famous soap, he will not be 
happy till he gets it. Man will not be happy until he gets a richer life, a 
fuller life, until all the obstacles which stand in the way of his emanci- 
pation are removed. But having got it—and some have already got a 
great deal of it—what will they do with it? Having reached the stage 
when they can get that fuller, richer life, what in the name of fortune 
are they going to do with it? As one goes up and down this country, 
as I have recently done in the Midlands, one asks what they are doing, 
and what can you and I do to help them? Some of them are beginning 
to exercise those great affairs of State which confront men this very 
afternoon. The position to-day of the industrial worker is infinitely 
better than it was in years gone by. He has better wages—not good 
enough perhaps—better conditions of work, shorter hours of work, 
longer hours of leisure. A good many of the obstacles are removed, 
and yet we cannot be satisfied with these better facilities and oppor- 
tunities. Years ago, we are told, the first place to look for the means of 
satisfying men’s requirements was in their work. In pre-industrial 
times, work more or less met men’s requirements. Men were in more 
permanent social-groupings and work-groupings than they are to-day. 
In those days, they were not self-conscious or community-conscious. 
That condition has been dissipated in the revolutions in the places 
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where men live. In other words, a new way of life faces an increasingly 
large number of people. 

After making my tour of the Midlands and visiting factories— 
shadow and otherwise—I find it would be unsafe to generalize about 
conditions of work; but I did derive certain very vivid impressions. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that all work is monotonous, routine 
and soul-destroying—but a very great deal of it is. Large numbers of 
men are the humble partners of the machines they are working; and 
you cannot but feel, vividly and impressively, that man has become the 
junior partner of the almost human machines with which they are 
working. I got the impression, especially in those factories where girls 
are working, of a malaise, a maladjustment, a purposelessness. And 
that impression fills me with the immense conviction that this is a 
matter of tremendous importance for people like ourselves, who are 
dealing with things of the mind, and the people like myself, who are 
dealing with other forms of human activity. 

I find, in my journeys, that there is, in certain places, a lamentable 
failure on the part of people like ourselves to make the kind of pro- 
vision which is needed for those who are working under these condi- 
tions, and who have, in certain cases, a good deal of money to spend. 

A housing revolution has occurred in the lives of two million 
people in this country. These vast new housing estates, even if they 
sometimes look like barracks, provide better houses, and far better 
accommodation than the scandalous slums. But in the vast majority 
of cases no kind of proper social, cultural, educational provision has 
been made, and in the great block tenements which are going up all . 
over London, there is no possibility whatever for men and women to 
pursue any kind of hobby or avocation in their leisure time. It is sad to 
think that in the building of this system of new homes, we have not 
had regard to the building of new lives as well. Sometimes indeed we 
have planned these places in a way which almost suggests that we had 
set out to prevent the coming of any community spirit. 

Men are no longer living near their places of work. In Warwick- 
shire, for example, there is hardly a village which does not send men to 
work in Coventry. The divorce between labour and leisure, between 
work and residence, is a big factor in this situation, and unless we can 
create in those places where men are living that kind of society in 
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which men naturally live, with cultural, social and educational facilities, 
we shall fail altogether to do what we should. 

Then consider the countryside. There, too, are infinitely better 
conditions, though still scandalously bad in many places. The invasion 
of motor transport, the migration into the countryside, the breaking 
out from the town, and the migration of labour from the countryside 
to the town, are things which the National Council and other bodies 
are doing something to dam. In the countryside, as in the town, little 
regard has been paid, under the rehousing and replanning schemes, to 
the question of community in those new buildings. It has been said, 
somewhat cruelly, that the first phase of the Industrial Revolution 
turned cities and towns into slums, the second has turned our country- 
side into villas. The first ruined the towns, and the second is rapidly 
ruining the countryside. 

There is another sphere of activity in which the National Council is 
operating, and where this question of the social centre comes under 
consideration. That is the work amongst the unemployed. I can only 
say this: that to me, the outstanding result of the work amongst the 
unemployed has been to reveal to the whole world the ironic fact that 
hundreds of thousands of people in this country have got talents and 
capacities, which owing to the fact that they were employed, they could 
never use, but which, now they are unemployed, they are able to 
reveal and exercise. The number of men in these social centres coming 
under the influence of the work of the National Council is only a tithe 
of the whole number; and I am convinced by evidence and experience 
that there is a very fruitful field still to be cultivated. 

Another revolution I ask you to note is the revolution among the 
women of this country. They are no longer willing to tolerate domestic 
service. In some ways, women are showing more ambition, vitality 
and activity than men. In the countrside, in the women’s institutes, 
in the unemployment centres, they are coming forward and wanting 
some kind of development of mind, and altogether creating a new 
factor which will have to be met. 

In this general situation, the National Council, and a large number 
of voluntary organizations associated with it, is playing a part. That 
part lays special emphasis on the neighbour type of organization—not 
the corporate association of men and women, but the co-operative 
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association of men and women. This emphasis on the community and 
neighbourhood is not a new thing. It has its origins in the early institu- 
tions of our ancestors. Wherever you go throughout the world, there 
is always some centre round which people gather for various forms of 
association—f it is only to exchange the events of the day. It may be a 
railway station, or a public-house. Out of this habit of association 
almost anything may emerge. The National Council has recognized 
that people should organize themselves into neighbourhood groups in 
order to express their daily lives, to bring to the surface the needs and 
aspirations of that life. The National Council believes that these things 
should become the substance of politics, and that these neighbourhood 
groups should become recognized political units—political that is, in 
the broadest sense of the word, and not in a narrow partisan sense. 
These new forms of association are already becoming natural political 
units in which, and through which, men and women are insisting, 
whether governments like it or not, on having some management of 
their own local affairs. Why shouldn’t they? Is it too idealistic? No, I 
don’t think so. Is it a vain hope? No, I don’t think so. There is plenty 
of justification for it. Is this education? Yes, in my opinion it is. 

There must be, in the minds of many people in this country, living 
in such times as these, a feeling of “What can I, as a humble, rather 
stupid citizen, perhaps, do on this national stage?’ It is rather difficult 
to See how an ordinary citizen can make a contribution. The normal 
citizen, as such, does not really feel that his State is guided and con- 
trolled by him. So he turns with relief to his own little place, his local 
stage, to people whose doings are his doings, and whose life is his life. 
And his need is being met in those somewhat despised places called 
community centres. If that is not education, what is? 

There is too much exteriorization of education; we want more 
interiorization. Our real task is surely to enable man and his inner 
needs and requirements to adjust themselves to external events. We 
want education for living, and above all, for community living; and I 
maintain that these community centres provide such an opportunity. 

What, in fact, do those men and women want to-day who are still 
wholly untouched by benevolent people like you and me? Our diffi- 
culty is to discover what these people do require from people like us 
who go about benevolently, and occasionally beneficently, offering 
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them education. I do not know what the answer is. I doubt if anybody 
does. A friend of mine to whose opinions I attach importance has 
suggested this to me. He says we have completely misunderstood and 
misinterpreted most men’s minds and desires. It is a great mistake 
to think that people want always to compete in a form of competition 
in which the outward and visible sign of success is a big salary or a big 
wage. Men do not really need that, and they only pursue that because 
there is nothing else for them to get. That, he says, is all wrong. Men 
do not want to become geniuses in the field of education, champions in 
the field of national fitness. They do not want to be placed into 
activities where they are generally competing. What they want is to 
find some activity within the basis of their attainments. In other words, 
what he says is that what men want is what he calls social satisfaction 
and a kind of environment in which they can find social, cultural, 
education, spiritual satisfaction, a condition in which it becomes 
delectably impossible to distinguish between leisure and labour. If we 
could only provide that kind of thing for people we should really then 
be providing for something after which all these generations have 
been striving. My friend believes that is possible, and is prepared to 
give examples to show that when men do get that equilibrium, that 
complete adjustment between wealth and other environments, they 
give up the pursuit of those objective, material things. And that, he 
concludes, must be the whole aim of what we call education. 

I believe men want urgently to have some responsibility, to feel 
they matter in the little communities in which they live. We want to 
create in 2ur communities a kind of procedure, a technique whereby 
men can take some part and feel they have some responsibility on their 
shoulders. In other words, what men really need to-day is, first, the 
opportunity for personal achievement—some form of activity which is 
commensurate with their powers, be they what they may; and, 
second, human association and friendly participation in the control of 
their affairs. 

Let me say a word about that human association which is very 
much the subject about which I am supposed to be speaking. One of the 
most important things to-day is to discover the unit of size, both in 
industry and in ordinary social living. On the social side the size of 
that association must not be above the limit within which human 
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association is personal, intimate and reciprocal. Once you have passed 
that measure, you have ceased to become an agent, and have become 
an atom. The outstanding characteristic of our national life in this 
country to-day is that men are increasingly becoming atoms; and we 
have to consider in this new building of character, the units within 
which men will be agents and not atoms. 

This leads me to the question of those places of association variously 
called community centres, village halls, social centres and so on. Let 
me say a word about one of these forms, the place which is called a 
community centre on a new housing estate—these community centres 
which may possibly be transformed into people’s colleges. They are 
an entirely natural, spontaneous growth; they have come into being 
without the help of people like you and me, and without the help of the 
local authorities, either central or local. They have come into being 
partly from the urgent desire of pecple living on these estates to do 
things, to create their own lives, amusement and recreation. More 
important still—they have emerged out of the desire to take some 
part in their control of their own local affairs; and if anything be done 
from now on, whether it be by turning them into people’s colleges or 
anything else which may detract from that characteristic, it will be 
very prejudicial to their future development. 

The form which these community centres take is, roughly speaking, 
a dual one. There is first a loosely-organized activity, of whist drives, 
dances and so on; and these still comprise far and away the largest kind 
of activity, in which the largest number of people take part. Secondly, 
there is the smaller and more intimate group; it may be a football club, 
a class, a drama club or anything else. The machinery, the plant, so to 
speak, the technique of procedure is through the community centre, 
and the force that provides the drive, the vitality, is the community 
association. And further dividing these two forms into three further 
headings, we may note the following development. 

There are three forms of education. First, education in citizenship. 
That is the kind of education that people who are members either of 
the Council of the Association, or of one of its sub-committees or 
groups, are getting—the training through minutes, agenda, acting as 
officers, and so on. That is very much a form of education. Then there 
is education through activities; and these activities take, broadly, two 
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forms—first physical, and secondly cultural. Recently, a return from 
28 associations showed that 26 had one of these physical groups, 17 
football, 13 cricket, and 15 women’s physical training classes. Twenty- 
eight had cultural groups, 24 garden or horticultural associations, 21 
drama, 14 concert parties or orchestras, 13 dressmaking, upholstery 
classes, and so on. That gives an indication of the kind of form that the 
smaller group is taking. Thirdly, there is a very much smaller division, 
in which only a minority take part—education through study. Out of 
these 28 associations, it was found that 8 had adult classes and 5 had 
W.E.A. classes, and I am informed that it is not very likely that this 
minority activity will increase very much in the near future because the 
associations are encouraging the larger kind of activity. 

Lastly, to come to the local education authorities, the W.E.A., and 
other educational bodies which in this matter, function as a com- 
munity association. They can get, and I hope will get, representation 
on the committees of the community centres on which three parties 
are represented—the local authority, the tenants themselves, and the 
voluntary organizations. By getting representation there, the link 
could be formed between bodies such as these here and the Community 
Association. The local authority can, and I hope will, provide the 
quite independent secretary of these association. I cannot imagine 
these things being a success unless there is a full-time secretary—and 
in most cases, these appointments have been made. Now, under the 
Physical Training Act, the local authorities have power to provide 
various forms of recreation within the community associations, and 
each centre and its local authority can, and I hope will, co-operate 
increasingly. There are, too, certain statutory services, such as a branch 
library or a clinic and so on, increasingly represented in these com- 
munity centres. The ideal community centre is going to be a place 
where service is provided by the local authority on the one hand, 
and by the local population on the other. 

A great opportunity presents itself in the Community Centres, and a 
new field of co-operation opens between local authorities and bodies 
such as those represented at this conference. But the question above 
all others to which we must seek the answer is this: How can the 
Community Centre do more for its members, at the same time as it 
stimulates its members to do more for themselves? What we are 
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ultimately seeking through neighbourhood organization is what suits 
the individual; and I conceive it to be our main task, not merely to find 
the individual, but to help the individual to find himself. 


Education and the Man in the Street 


JOHN HILTON 


FEW months ago I wrote an article about a working man 

who’d come in for a sum of money. He’d written to ask me 

how he could best use his leisure and perhaps some of the money 

to improve and develop himself—to learn some of the things he’d 
always wanted to know and to broaden his mind. 

In my article I told him what I thought he’d best do. I said: ‘He’s 
no longer a boy. He can’t go back to school: he’s an adult. He’s an 
adult wanting to resume his education. Where shall he turn? Why, 
to the British Institute of Adult Education. Its headquarters are at 
29 Tavistock Square, London. The Secretary is Mr. W. E. Williams. 
Let him write off at once.’ 

That article appeared one Tuesday in April last. In the course of 
the following week Mr. Williams received over a hundred letters 
asking for information and guidance. 

I don’t know if that would be any surprise to you. It was an eye- 
opener to me. I’d known, of course, that there were lots of men 
and women who longed for further education and hadn’t any idea 
where to turn for it; but I didn’t know there were so many waiting, 
as it were, for the merest hint. 

‘What, a mere hundred?’ Oh no, that incident means more than a 
hundred! I think it means, must mean, that in our midst there are 
hundreds of thousands of men and women seeking the kind of 
enlightenment you have to offer and not knowing where to find it. 

‘Hundreds of thousands?’ Yes, surely. My words couldn’t have 
been read by more than a fraction of the potentially interested public; 
and even of those not one in ten, perhaps one in fifty, who were 
interested would actually write, for most people have to be prodded 
a few times before they bestir themselves to writing and posting a 
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letter. This hundred wrote on half a hint, and wrote at once. That must 
mean, I think, a considerable multitude of potential students among the 
mass of our population who just don’t know that the Adult Education 
Movement exists. It must mean tlat notable as your efforts and 
achievements have been, you’re not so far anything like covering 
the whole ground of the adult need for resumed education. It perhaps 
means that you’re only so far on the fringe. 

It always seems to me, on questions of this kind, that the first thing 
to do is to get a picture in the mind’s eye; a picture of your problem 
in its setting and against its background. Only so can you see where 
you stand. I’ve been trying to make for myself such a picture of those 
whose deferred educational needs you are at present ministering to, 
and of the larger multitude with whom you aren’t thus far in touch. 

Suppose you could get together two thousand people taken at 
random from all the adults in our land; two thousand people who 
were a representative sample of the whole adult population, a sort of 
adult world in miniature. 

Two thousand. There’d be rather more women than men. There’d 
be rich and well-off and badly-off and poor in the familiar proportions. 
There’d be here and there a professional man, here and there an 
employer, a good sprinkling of shopkeepers, a large company of 
wage-earners, and a smaller company without work or wages. It 
would be a picture in little of the populace. 

A sample two thousand. They’d just fill a goodish-sized town hall. 
Imagine then your town hall nicely packed with two thousand people 
who were an epitome of the people of Great Britain. 

Picture them in your mind’s eye. Now: how many of them would 
be needing Adult Education, how many would be hankering after it, 
and how many would be receiving it? How many out of the two 
thousand? 

Let’s take the last first: how many of the two thousand would 
actually be receiving organized Adult Education through one or other 
branch of your Movement? Let me put it this way; suppose you were 
to stand on the platform of that great hall with its two thousand people 
and call out, “Will all those who are attending Adult Education classes 
put up their hands?’ How many hands would go up? I can tell you that. 
Eight. Eight out of two thousand. 
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Now suppose you were to say, ‘Will those among you eight who 
are taking a three-year University Tutorial Course put up your 
hands?’ how many would respond? One. One out of the eight. One 
out of the whole two thousand. 

There’d be nineteen hundred and ninety-two who weren’t, at the 
moment, taking any advantage of the facilities for which your Move- 
ment stands sponsor. There’d be nineteen hundred and ninety-nine 
who weren't taking a three-year course. 

Now! What sort of fol! are they, these of the mighty majority 
who at the moment are outside the pale of Adult Education activities? 
How many are quite out of the question? And how many are very 
much in the question? 

Let’s take them piecemeal. Quite a few, of course, have at some 
time attended a class or taken a course; but have gone as far as they 
wished and dropped out or happen for the moment to be standing 
off for one reason or another. 

We mustn’t forget those. They’ll number a few score. There'll be 
among the lot half a dozen or a dozen who once took three-year 
Tutorial Courses. There’ll be some among the one-year course ex- 
students who’ve joined up twice, three times, and more. There'll 
even be a few ‘class-addicts,’ like the Exeter student I’m told of who 
has been in philosophy classes for eighteen years! Yes, there’ll surely 
bé a few score in the two thousand who have profited by Adult 
Education in the past and who know what can be got and how 
to get it, but who aren’t for the moment taking any part and who 
perhaps never will again. 

Ought they, or some of them, to be keeping up their studies and 
their class attendances? If so, it isn’t that they don’t know where to 
turn. What is it then? It must be either that they didn’t get what 
they wanted; or that they got a// they wanted; or that their tastes 
have changed; or that they haven’t been followed up. 

If they got all they wanted, then you’ve done your part. If their 
tastes have changed, it’s they who have wandered from you, not you 
who’ve abandoned them. If they didn’r get what they wanted—then 
you may not be able to regain your standing with them, but you can 
see it doesn’t happen again. But do you know just why those who 
were once students but aren’t any longer, dropped out? Is your 
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follow-up machinery effective? No good business house lets its 
customers back-slide without continued inquiry and quite a little 
nursing back to the commercial fold. Are you nursing your former 
customers, now lost and strayed, back to the educational fold? 
Perhaps you are. I merely ask. 

Then there are, among the two thousand, those who are a cut 
above your educational provisions, or think they are. The one who 
went right through and got a degree; the one whose position in 
society or in affairs is so exalted that clearly there’s nothing he could 
learn from class tuition. I remember as a boy a loom-fitter who had 
an immense respect for his own brain-power telling me that the 
reason why he had left school at thirteen was that he had by then 
learned all that anyone could teach him. Such cases are beyond you. 

We'll leave out those who are too exalted or too busy or too clever 
for you. We’re considering cultural study under expert class tuition 
only. Your clientéle will be among those who left school early and are 
still numbered among what is called ‘the working class’. 

That narrows the field by a little, the field of your potential recruits. 
But now you can run your eye over the assembled multitude and shake 
your head doubtfully over a much larger company—the company of 
those who are getting on in years. 

I don’t know if it’s natural, but I know it’s true, that as a man gets 
into mid-life he gets out of class-going for study purposes. There 
are exceptions, of course, but a falling away is the rule. He may keep 
his appetite for new knowledge and fuller understanding. Many a 
man does. But he’ll tend now to satisfy it by solitary reading and 
exchange of ideas with chosen friends. He’s got past classes and written 
essays and examinations. 

How far are you disposed to take it as natural and inevitable that 
in the thirties a man falls away, in the forties he drops out, and after 
that you can put him in the ‘dead’ file so far as further education’s 
concerned? If you hold that view, then bang go two-thirds or three- 
quarters of your town hall assembly. 

I’ve kept saying ‘man’, but only to avoid that troublesome locution 
‘he or she’. Whatever you say to the prospects of the middle-aged 
man, I’m pretty sure you'll be even less hopeful of the middle-aged 
woman. But will you and must you take that view? Must we take it 
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that the wife of the wage-earner generally has her hands too full to 
think much of filling her head? Must we accept it as in the nature of 
things that the wife of the salary-earner may just as well be ruled 
out as a student, in that she’s under compulsion of adding to all other 
wifely toils and cares, the perm, the plucked eyebrow, the reddened 
nail, the afternoon’s tennis and the evening’s bridge? 

I don’t myself think you should strike the wife and mother off 
your lists of possible clients. In the suburbia of to-day, on the housing 
estates, in the instalment-paying homes, there is an immensity of 
unoccupied time and dreadful boredom and longing for some sort 
of interest to fill the stagnant hours. How are you to bring your 
educational wares to the notice of the woman with time on her hands? 
I don’t know. But the complexion merchants manage to do it. So do 
the pool organizers. In the race for the housewife’s custom the 
personal-appearance and catch-penny merchants are first, second and 
third every time. The trader in enlightenment comes in a tardy last, 
if indeed he’s among the runners at all. 

But suppose we write off, on the score of age and incompatibility 
and density and what not, three-quarters of those in your town 
hall two thousand. Suppose we say that fifteen hundred never were 
and certainly never will be what the commercial world would call 
‘prospects’ for Adult Education salesmanship. 

*Even so, you’ve got five hundred left. They’re mostly the younger 
ones. Of that five hundred possibles only eight are getting ready 
to join your winter classes. Only one is getting ready to start or 
continue a three-year course. It looks as though education was at a 
discount among the generality of our people. 

But wait a moment. What are your subjects? I’ve called them cul- 
tural. By that I mean only that you sponsor studies not so much for 
what they’ll help a man to do and make and earn as for what they'll 
help him to see and to be. 

In another fold from yours there is another kind of Adult Educa- 
tion—the technical. Suppose you were to call out to that town hall 
two thousand: ‘Will all those who are attending technical schools 
put up their hands?” How many hands would go up? Eighty. Eight for 
cultural studies. Eighty for technical. 

Again the eighty would be mostly the younger end of your sample 
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two thousand; with a sprinkling of older stalwarts. Indeed, I rather 
fancy they’d be in general a much younger lot than your eight; but 
there’d be nearly ten times as many signing on for technical classes 
as were signing on for your classes. 

Ten times more are choosing the technical. Why? Is it in the nature 
of things that it should be so? Or is the choice rather forced on the 
would-be student by the ampler facilities provided—as a conjuror 
forces a card? I do not know. Perhaps some of you can tell. 

Of course Jack or Jill can spend two nights a week at the technical 
school studying applied mechanics or shorthand for career’s sake, 
and one night at a W.E.A. class studying history or drama for their 
own sake; but it’s asking rather a lot. I fancy with the majority it’s 
a choice between the one and the other. Ten make the technical choice 
for every one making the other. 

‘The other.’ What is this alternative to technical? What is this 
type of enlightenment you offer? All the time I’m dodging the word 
‘cultural’. It’s a good word but it’s kept bad company and is under 
a cloud. I used some words a moment ago which I’ll repeat. “There 
are those in which you study how to do and to make and to earn; 
and there are those in which you study how to see and to be.’ 

Now let’s beware of thinking there’s a gulf between these two 
sorts; or even as much as a bold chalk-line. There isn’t. You can’t 
and mustn’t narrow ‘education’ to studies that are guaranteed not 
to serve any pecuniary or even worldly purpose. There’s a tendency 
to do that. I think you should discourage it. 

In studying how to do, with more than half an eye on what you'll 
get for doing it, you must in some degree learn to see and to be. 
The young miner or smelter who does his three or more years at the 
science and technology of coal or steel at the Newcastle or Sheffield 
technical school gets something deeper than technical knowledge. 
True his studies are going to make him into a more knowledgeable 
workman; they may put him in the running for a foremanship; they 
may bring him credit and bring him money. But they can be, at the 
same time, a liberal education, straightening his grain and clarifying 
his spirit. 

He may not be able to pick his way through the quagmires of 


political controversy so nimbly as the young man who has just 
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finished his three-year tutorial course in Political Science. He may 
not know the path to the magical splendours of the prophets and 
poets, the saints and seers, so well as the one who has attended several 
series of lectures on Literature or Philosophy; but he has glimpsed 
other wonders and woven their meaning into the work of his hands. 

To perfect oneself in the science and art of one’s craft is not a mean 
and lowly devotion. You may not allow that ten to one is a fair ratio 
of technical to non-technical class attenders; but you won’t count the 
territory occupied by technical studies as so much educational jungle. 

So allow the technical classes their larger membership. If not ten 
to your one, at any rate some high ratio. Even so, of that five hundred 
who seemed to be ‘capable of and available for’ class study there seem 
to be still four hundred or so who are taking neither the one kind of 
study nor the other. What of them? Why haven’t you or the technical 
school got them? Are they trudging or scrambling their way through 
life without anything that can be called further education? 

I don’t think you should take that for granted. Book-learning isn’t 
the whole of learning. 

You may have done three years’ philosophy, to your enrichment 
and betterment. But don’t put on airs. Can you knit a jumper? If you 
think knitting a jumper is nothing—try it. Just try it. Do you know 
which cut of steak needs hitting with the rolling pin and which 
doesn’t? You don’t; but it’s vastly important. You can set out the 
teaching of Plato under twenty-four heads and discuss its implications 
under each head; but can you play ‘Little Old Lady’ on the piano- 
accordion? It’s much more difficult than Plato. You have to learn a 
fantastic system of symbols whereby music is represented with black 
ink on white paper—an affair of clefs and flats and sharps and semi- 
breves and heaven knows what—and then you have to make your 
fingers do in endless combinations things they don’t want to do; and 
you've got to make mind and hand work together with the spirit and 
the beat of the blood to make music. 

You know where Kant was tending and where Hegel went wrong, 
but can you dance the Lambeth Walk—I mean dance it with grace 
and gusto without falling over your own feet—or your parmer’s? 
If you think dancing is something anyone can do because of the 
obviously empty-headed persons you see doing it to perfection, try it. 
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Try it, that’s all; and don’t ever again be so uppish with your Plato 
or your Florentine Painters or your History of Economic Thought. 

There are those who can make no headway with book-learning 
but who labour to shine, and who come in the end to shine brilliantly, 
in the arts and crafts and graces and accomplishments of life. Let us 
not exalt book-learning above its rightful station. It’s a good deal 
to have a well-stocked and well-trained mind; but it’s also a good 
deal to have a warm heart and a nz.ure schooled to kindliness and 
tolerance and straight human dealing. 

So we do well to think of Adult Education as something far wider 
than is represented by any one organization or curriculum. If you 
take that larger view, and I’m sure you do, then Adult Education has 
been making great strides. Think of the listening and discussion 
groups organized in association with the B.B.C. Think of what has 
been going forward in Men’s and Women’s Institutes and in Un- 
employed Centres. Think of the spread of art and craft training. Think 
of the spontaneous uprising of interest in the dramatic arts. Take 
account of the way in which all these activities have been and are 
being co-ordinated and nourished by such bodies as the British Drama 
League, the Rural Music Schools, and the Councils of Social Service. 
A ferment is at work. 

And yet. . . . Among that two-thousand miniature of the popula- 
tion that contains only eight who are following your kind of studies 
and eighty who are taking classes at the technical schools, there are 
left unaccounted for a hundred or two who may be longing for the 
kind of tuition you stand for, or would incline to it if they knew of 
its existence, and who might benefit greatly by association with 
others in some field of study under skilled guidance. 

The response to that article of mine was a straw in the wind telling 
of its strength and direction. 

There’ll always be more for the pools and the pictures than for 
the class. There’ll be more for the turnstile than for the class; but 
among the patrons of the pools, and the pictures, and the clickers of 
turnstiles are some who have minds that are hungry for mental diet. 

Some. Not many. Not a large proportion. But who wants a large 
proportion? Book learning for those whose tastes and aptitudes lie 
that way. 
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Among any random two thousand adults one, only one, is taking 
a three-year tutorial course. Point nought five per cent! Is that 
something to weep over or to groan at? 

I’m not so sure. Some of you tend to regard the number of three- 
year students as the index of Adult Education success. I’m not so sure. 
Those who can fasten on a subject and slog away at it, who can eat 
up text-books and think up and put down essays—they’re a rare 
type with special endowments. The faculty of using the brain in that 
particular way is as special and as rareas the faculty of waggling the ears. 

Moreover, the man or woman with the rare endowment of 
gumption and guts and gusto that goes to the making of a successful 
three-year tutorial student can’t be reckoned as just one. Wherever he 
goes he’ll command or lead or sway those about him. Always pro- 
vided his learning hasn’t made him uppish; (and I’ve seen little reason 
to fear that) each one is a host. 

We need in the world to-day, badly need, more and more who 
can look out upon the world with clear eyes, interpret it with vigorous 
mind, remark upon it with lucid speech, and act upon it with stout 
heart. We need such people as we never needed them before. And it 
is you who, through your classes with their skilled tuition and 
guidance, can make a multitude with knowledge and with wisdom. 

You don’t need, and you won’t get, hundreds of thousands. It 
mtay be that your present hundred thousand all told in the whole 
population is enough, as regards numbers. It may be that what you 
need now is to concentrate on selection, and after selection on 
quality of instruction. 

I agree with the insistence on quality; but I can’t think eight in 
two thousand comes anywhere near the full measure of those who, 
if they knew, if they were sought and coaxed as we most of us need 
to be before we plunge into any unfamiliar activity, would take your 
kind of Adult Education and be happier and sturdier persons, wiser and 
more dependable citizens, for it. 

If you were to call out to that two thousand: ‘Will all those who 
last week filled up a football coupon signify in the usual manner?” 
how many hands would go up? How many? Five hundred? Yes, at 
least. And how many during the last week had been to the pictures? 
A thousand? Not far short. 
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Are we then becoming, instead of a stalwart people, a clutter of 
snatch-pennies and soaks—visual and aural soaks? 

You might think so. But on the other hand, ponder the success of 
the sixpenny Penguins and their successors. Hear what the public 
librarians of our large and smali centres have to say about the growing 
demand for books that give the mind something to chew on. Ponder 
the amazing success of the subscription News-Letter and the sub- 
scription Book Club. Note the manifestations everywhere of a desire 
to exercise faculties and perfect aptitudes and abilities. Note the fine 
set given to so many of our youth by the Scout and Guide movements. 
Reflect upon the rapid if tardy expansion of Youth Hostel facilities 
and all that it means for health and good fellowship and good 
citizenship. 

It is true that there are forces working to stifle the spirit, coarsen 
the fibre, weaken the will, and deaden the questing mind of our 
millions of everyday folk; but it is also true that there are ferments 
and forces at work making for enlightenment and alertness and 
strong-minded sanity. Among those forces, prominent among them, 
is the Adult Education Movement. May its powers increase and its 
range extend. 


Adult Education in Wales and the 
Statutory Body 


B. B. THOMAS 


HE days of the major prophets and pioneers in Adult Education 

are ended and the period of the mino prophets, priests and 
administrators is drawing nigh. Over a stretch of many years the voices 
of men of vision like James Stuart, Canon Barnett, R. D. Roberts, 
Albert Mansbridge and R. H. Tawney have been heard warning us 
that elementary, secondary, technical and University education are not 
enough, that if we desire to provide for a free and responsible com- 
munity, Adult Education must be regarded as a vital part of educa- 
tional provision. By this they have meant that the facilities for the full 
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and abundant life of persons awakened to the possession of their 
individual gifts and quickened in the exercise of them must be brought 
within the reach of all so that men may help themselves to the aids 
which their society is ready to place at their disposal. It is only in this 
way that the work of a democratic society can be satisfactorily done. 

The result is that by to-day there are many thousands of men and 
women who are being helped to the facilities which are provided them 
for pursuing their non-vocational interests in their leisure hours. This 
is the meaning of the attendance at University Extension lectures; the 
application of students at Tutorial Classes; the seriousness of members 
of the W.E.A.; the enthusiasm of music makers influenced by the 
National Council of Music; the make-believe of our dramatic com- 
panies; the work of exploration pursued in occupational clubs and 
unemployment centres; the increasing amount of non-vocational class 
work in the evening class programmes of the local educational authori- 
ties, to say nothing of the work of wireless groups, Sunday 
schools, women’s institutes, and private unattached effort pursued 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. In the mass this repre- 
sents an impressive achievement—the result of the pioneering of a 
relatively small number of men, while the major efforts of our educa- 
tional priests and administrators have been necessarily concerned with 
the establishment of ampler educational provisions for children and 
young persons and have been limited by traditional and vocational 
demands. 


A Conversion in Official Quarters 

To-day this is changing. Something akin to conversion is taking 
place in official quarters and on a wide scale. The priests are preaching 
from the texts of the prophets. Those set in authority have been 
impressed with the quantitative growth of Adult Education, thanks to 
the will and conviction of earnest people, and some of the leaders of 
churches and chapels, trade unions, co-operative societies, and are 
concerned to effect a satisfactory relationship between the organiza- 
tions which they have erected and the statutory bodies that are charged 
with the main responsibility for educational provision in this country. 
They are also impressed with the increasing urgency of consolidating 
and extending facilities for Adult Education. They see the great 
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majority of our children and young persons—the products of element- 
ary and secondary schools—pitched into a social life lacking the 
deliberate organization which will enable them to continue their 
attachment to those interests which their teachers encouraged during 
their school days. Instead of continuity, they see a break. They see 
them exposed to the influences begotten exclusively of commercial 
considerations, and with the great influence of advertisement which 
accompanies commercial power they realize that where human factors 
count, the most successful commercially may be the most deleterious 
educationally. The result is that cinemas, racing columns, roadhouses 
and football coupons may completely absorb the energies of a life 
which at the school-leaving stage gave fair promise of attaining higher 
values in responsible citizenship, in the enjoyment of some of the 
finest fruits of our cultural heritage and indeed of contributing to it. 
A healthy community will not be content when the cultural interests 
to which its members are exposed are determined solely by a com- 
mercial test. The true community will intrude considerations of higher 
value and strive to embody them in a policy. It will declare that the 
abundance of educational provision available for its members shall 
conform as nearly as possible to the whole range of the possibilities of 
true leisure, recreation and service. It is to the unbroken influence 
of these powers that it would have the lives of its members subjected 
and it would consequently regard it as a duty incumbent upon society 
to provide amply for them. 

This sense of urgency is heightened in these days when we con- 
template the possible cultural results of neglecting to organize our 
social life so that the conditions of the survival of a responsible 
democracy may be satisfied. Unemployment, in the way in which it 
rises and in the way in which we have been dealing with it (some 
educational work apart), is only one example of this concentrated 
social and individual waste. If members of the community regarded it 
from a new and liberal point of view it might be distributed amongst 
all of us to our common advantage. 

The economic tasks of the community are being performed by 
fewer people in less time, and Russia, Germany and other authori- 
tarian states have in large measure accepted the inevitable conse- 
quences of this fact and fashioned an appropriate policy which they 
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are now vigorously pursuing. This explains—in some measure—the 
increase in their armed forces, labour camps, etc. They are the means 
of removing large surpluses, for given periods, from the active labour 
market and of identifying the men so removed with social tasks and 
personal effort—to the advantage of both. 


The Problems of Surplus Labour 

Try as it will, by all manner of economic devices, this country 
cannot escape from its surplus labour problem—and to those who are 
interested in Adult Education this fact has a challenging significance. 
Can our community decide, and embody its decision in a policy, that 
it is imperative—not that our armed forces should be overwhelmingly 
increased and not that our men and women should be forced into 
labour camps—but that our men and women should be withdrawn 
from industry for certain periods with all due safeguards; that this is 
as much a social necessity as it is an individual need for many thous- 
sands of persons? To-day, they are withdrawn in essentially unintelli- 
gent and unjustifiable ways by a community which has no grip of its 
own economic machinery. If the conditions of work of this machinery 
were laid down by government in firm and human terms, the conse- 
quences ti.m the standpoint of Adult Education would be a vast 
increase in the number of ‘institutes of leisure’ which would exist for 
thie educational benefit of men and women throughout the land. Here 
they could be assisted to a greater mastery of their cultural interests, 
ranging from the simplest of manual occupations to the most abstruse 
of academic studies or a combination of both. In a word, leave the 
members of a modern society entirely exposed to the influences of 
what is commercially successful, and the conditions favouring the 
growth of fascism or communism—probably the former in this 
country—must follow. Use public institutions and organizations so as 
to preserve the place of higher principles and in order to strengthen 
valued traditions, such as justice, liberty, equality of opportunity in 
community life, and your society will steadily approximate to its ideal, 
diffusing an ever-widening sense of responsibility for its maintenance 
amongst its members because the good life which is possible for them 
and indeed is their right is being increasingly brought within reach of 
all—even the humblest member. 
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This broad background is necessary before we can approach the 
question of the satisfactory relationship between the different organiza- 
tions now responsible for Adult Education in Wales. These include 
both voluntary and statutory bodies. It is obvious that this cannot be 
attempted in detail. It would require a close description of the present 
state of the relations of all the bodies concerned, and these are ex- 
tremely complicated and varied. A broad classification and an attempt 
to state some of the broad issues is all that can be done in a short 
space. 


Eighteen Providing Bodies in Wales 

There are apparently no fewer than eighteen grant-earning bodies 
dealing with Adult Education in all its varied forms in South Wales 
to-day. This number includes University colleges, local education 
authorities and voluntary organizations, but does not include those 
voluntary organizations that on the grounds of principle decline to 
accept State aid in support of their educational work. 

The classification of agencies is then: 

(1) Independent voluntary organizations. 
(2) Voluntary organizations associated with statutory bodies. 
(3) Statutory bodies. 

The independent voluntary organizations include the religious 
denominations, functioning through the Sunday schools and Bible 
classes, and the National Council of Labour Colleges, two bodies which 
are poles apart in beliefs but which do much of this work, interestingly 
enough and for different reasons on the same day, viz., Sunday! They . 
may be avowedly propagandist institutions concerned with the defence 
and propagation of a certain view of life and society, but there is 
obviously room in their discussions and classes for some consideration 
of other points of view. Their common principle is that they are con- 
cerned with the inculcation and defence of their respective gospels and 
are not prepared to sacrifice their freedom and to modify their methods 
in order to qualify for State support. At the same time many would 
agree that these organizations are frequently responsible for excellent 
educational work. The N.C.L.C. can organize a first-class group in 
economics just as a Baptist Sunday school can provide an excellent 
training ground for the study of theology and Biblical literature. 
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The Voluntary Bodies 

Most voluntary organizations to-day are associated with statutory 
bodies in one way or another, and this means that their work must be 
social and not sectional in character. In the words of the W.E.A. they 
are non-sectarian in religion and non-party in politics. The chief 
bodies operating in Wales to-day consist of the W.E.A., the Y.M.C.A., 
the South Wales and Monmouthshire Council of Social Service, the 
Rural Community Councils, Educational Settlements, Coleg Harlech. 
These bodies may be concerned mainly with manual workers, or 
clerks, with unemployed men or the inhabitants of rural areas, and as 
such may have their interests or their main concern, but it is a condi- 
tion of the support of statutory bodies that the interests of these sec- 
tions of the community should be socially and not sectionally con- 
sidered. It is in virtue of their representative character that the com- 
munity supports them in their specialized work. They are regarded as 
discharging social obligations towards particular groups in the name 
of the community. 

It is to be noted that practically all these voluntary agencies are 
engaged in their education work because they have a single domin- 
ating ‘concern’—for the education of the working classes in one case, 
for the unemployed in the other, for rural workers in yet another, for 
community life, for trade unions, for music, drama, etc. In fact, 
experience seems to establish the fact that the interest of adult persons 
in Adult Education in successive generations will be best awakened 
and maintained when they possess their own organizations to foster 
and protect the educational interests that make the most powerful ap- 
peal to them ard to the immediate social group that is closest to them. 
This is a consideration of great importance which must be borne in 
mind when we think of the most favourable psychological conditions 
for the maintenance and the expansion of Adult Education provisions. 


The Statutory Bodies 

The principal statutory bodies now involved in Adult Education 
are the local education authorities, the university colleges through 
their extra-mural departments, and certain Government Departments 
such as the Ministry of Labour and Special Commissioner, which in 
some of its centres—other than the Training Centres—may be said 
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to be attempting an elementary form of Adult Education under the 
new Council for Recreative Physical Training. If the Special Com- 
missioner, the Ministry of Labour and Council for Physical Training 
and Education be omitted the position of the statutory bodies may be 
briefly stated thus—the extra-mural departments of the university 
colleges have been steadily expanding during the last decade but they 
have not yet achieved a coherent policy. It is probable that the univer- 
sity colleges are not disposed to extend this work indefinitely and that, 
at a given stage in its development, these colleges will limit themselves 
rigorously to work involving high academic standards. This is an 
important consideration as it circumscribes the probable extent of the 
direct interest of the university colleges in the Adult Education 
movement after a certain stage in its growth has been reached. 


The Part of the Local Authorities 

The position in regard to local authorities varies greatly. In indus- 
trial and municipal areas several authorities have provided non- 
vocational courses largely as an extension of their continuation and 
technical work. In rural areas they have not achieved much, and the 
relative growth in the number of classes provided by the W.E.A. and 
university colleges has been greater here than in industrial centres 
with the probable exception of the Special Areas. In nearly all cases 
the L.E.A.’s have made grants to the organizations responsible for 
the classes. Where the local authorities themselves have developed this 
side of their work, they have been able to graft it on to their technical 
provisions, plan group study-courses; they have brought great re- 
sources to the aid of the work and provided conditions which have 
enabled tutors and organizers to give excellent service, but it is 
probably true to say that they have not invested it with the dignity of a 
fully recognized department, to be treated as equal to those dealing 
with elementary, secondary and technical education. 

The work of all these organizations means that Adult Education 
possesses a considerable amount of administrative machinery. Historic- 
ally it represents a growth, and as such it must be treated with respect. 
In all its complexity it is a ‘living thing’ and in. the interest of such an 
important principle as administrative order it must not be approached 
roughly and simply with hatchet and saw. It needs to be understood 
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as a new organism which is evolving its own synthetic forms and in the 
process of understanding it, experts trained to deal with the forms of 
other organisms, may well come to it prepared to learn and to be 
unhampered by much of the impedimenta of the experience, knowledge 
and prejudice which they have acquired in dealing with other special- 
ized forms of education. On the other hand, it is true that many of the 
accredited officers of the community (in statutory bodies) are at present 
revealing these imaginative qualities and contributing much to the 
sympathetic development of the organization of Adult Education. 


The Dangers of Duplication 

Let us consider some aspects of the direct statutory approach to 
this movement. It is obvious that the Adult Education movement is to 
a great extent a charge upon the community’s resources and certain 
guarantees must be provided that the confidence of the community is 
not misplaced. What are they? The principal considerations are that 
the agencies of Adult Education should define their functions and 
spheres of operation so as to avoid financial waste, overlapping and 
senseless competition. It requires little imagination to perceive that 
any district or locality which is open to the simultaneous attack of no 
fewer than eighteen unrelated grant-earning bodies, to say nothing of 
independent bodies, is in dire peril of cultural strangulation, and the 
corfimunity is certain of wasting its resources. This is educational 
sectarianism reduced to absurdity. Of course this is an exaggeration, 
but safeguards are necessary and present-day evidence of tendencies 
making for definition, circumscribing and co-ordinating is to be wel- 
comed. It is a task which will require patience and imagination but it is 
bound to proceed. One thing is certain. A living Adult Education 
movement should not aim at final, comprehensive, administrative per- 
fection, but the varied organizations responsible for it must, in each 
generation, seek to attain ordered growth and strive towards the 
harmonious outline of a woodland of shapely trees rather than the 
luxurious disorder of a forest undergrowth. 

The community also has the right to expect that a voluntary 
organization shall not sacrifice its appropriate educational standards to 
size and numbers. This may be expressed in criticism of a teacher’s 
qualifications, or a student’s attainments, and in a condemnation of the 
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general conditions under which certain classes may be held. It also 
has the right to require that there must be no privileged classes or areas 
but that Adult Education organizations shall ensure that all areas and 
sections within the community are being served and that the educa- 
tional provisions of the whole movement are as extensive as the whole 
range of desirable human interests, and that an ordered progression 
from the most elementary to the highest stages is available. 

These are requirements that can be justly expected of the Adult 
Education movement. They serve as a reminder that the ‘beauty of the 
house is order’, but they must not banish another principle from our 
minds, and that is that the glory of the house is the life which is lived 
actively within it. This life must be helped to express itself first and 
foremost, and afterwards encouraged to attain its own order. It must 
not be forced into a strait-jacket. It is a form of life which, if it is to 
survive and flourish, must receive the recognition of society and of 
other aspects of the educational system in its own right. It has a 
personality of its own and in assisting it to integrate itself—to attain 
wholeness—we must accept it on an equal footing with other forms and 
approach the task with grace, understanding and insight. 


The Uniqueness of Adult Education 

Can these essential principles of grace, understanding and insight 
be distinguished? It cannot be repeated too frequently that Adult 
Education is unique. It must be recognized as an integral and autono- 
mous part of our education system having its own character and 
personality. It is not to be confused with other forms of education of 
adults. It deals with the non-vocational interests of adults. Only two or 
three generations have passed since the idea of a University for Wales 
was being propagated. In common with England our country already 
possessed independent university colleges as we possess our inde- 
pendent Adult Education organizations to-day. The relations between 
these colleges were not entirely harmonious. They eyed one another 
jealously, new statutory bodies charged with educational responsibili- 
ties were appearing and all those problems of responsibility and over- 
lapping, of which we are aware, were present and desiined to increase. 
The great step forward was made when the idea of a national autono- 
mous University was established and from that time forward mutual 
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understanding, sympathy and statesmanship began to do their work, 
until ultimately the Charter of the University of Wales was granted 
and working relations between the constituent colleges and other statu- 
tory bodies established. If the idea of the uniqueness of university 
education in Wales and its embodiment in an institution had not been 
victorious at that stage in the history of the education of our country, 
I am persuaded that university education in Wales would not be so 
worthily provided as it is to-day. 

The central idea that Adult Education should enjoy its rightful 
place in the life of the nation is awaiting acceptance. 

It is true that the emphasis of the uniqueness of Adult Education 
must not be regarded as equivalent to a plea for its complete dissocia- 
tion from other educational provisions designed to meet the needs of 
adults. We know that one of the unsolved problems of our educational 
system is the balanced recognition of the uniqueness and the inter- 
dependence of its several parts. The case which I am making involves 
the acceptance of the principle that Adult Education not only provides 
for adults in a special way but also that it should work in close touch 
with other forms. The parallels of the ideal relations of co-operation 
between senior and secondary schools, training and university colleges, 
occur to one. 

If this aspect of our educational provision has characteristics of its 
own requiring special treatment, can they be enumerated? Adult 
Education has been in existence long enough to have revealed them. 


The Organic Nature of Adult Education 

It has always been described as amovement—The Adult Education 
Movement. To the extent that it is living it will always want to be 
described in these terms. We no longer speak of the Elementary, 
Secondary, Technical, University Education Movements. They are 
recognized institutions and the children and young persons involved 
in them do not stand in the same relation to them as do adults to 
Adult Education. While we may look forward to a more secure 
recognition of Adult Education, and while the State and other statutory 
bodies may even initiate new developments to an increasing degree, 
every succeeding generation of adults must conceive of it as its own 
movement-—as the expression of its peculiar aspirations—and strive 
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to enrich it with new concerns and adapt it to serve new ends. It must 
always be conceived of as an organism which grows and extends in 
response to the wills, energies and convictions of those who compose 
it. Its reserves of growth and control must be within it, and in its 
efforts to express itself and realize its aims in each generation it must 
be as free as possible from the encumbrance of rigid administrative 
control. If this spontaneity and sense of direct responsibility are dis- 
regarded much of the virtue will pass out at the same time. Adminis- 
tration is always a means and administrators are always servants. In 
Adult Education it cannot be overemphasized that both are secondary 
to the changing needs of successive generations of individuals. This 
principle applies as much to overgrown voluntary associations as to 
statutory bodies, and it is well that both should be reminded that this 
tradition of living responsibility and sensitiveness is the vital force of 
Adult Education. It must be retained in the older institutions of 
popular origin and grafted into the new ones which derive from 
official sources, otherwise whatever their statistics be they will in the 
highest sense fail. 

This work is concerned with grown-up men and women who have 
the right to greater latitude and autonomy in their activities than is 
consistent with rigid regulations and highly centralized administration. 
This is true of wardens, tutors and students alike. Uniformity and 
control must not reign here. Variety is its genius; uniformity its death; 
exploration and freedom are its life blood; standardization, com- 
placency and authority are fatal. The most favourable condition for 
the maintenance of these traditional qualities is therefore extremely 
important. Adult Education must be kept moving freely, purposefully 
and adventurously, not only according to the ideas of those in 
authority but also according to the convictions and desires of those 
who are gathered together maybe at home, or in school, or in a 
concert hall, or settlement, or gymanfa or little theatre. The satisfactory 
fusion of both these elements is what we seek. 


The Clamour for Co-ordination 

How can this be achieved in terms of organization? It would be 
wise to enter a plea against the danger of becoming victims of terms. 
Tf South Wales needs a plan it does not follow that Adult Education in 
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Wales needs one—at least in the same meaning of that word. An 
educational conclusion does not follow from an economic postulate, 
and there is ground for believing that much of the clamour for 
administrative co-ordination in Wales derives unconsciously from 
schemes for the unification of royalties and coal marketing. Adult 
Education and coal production are not conducted entirely on the 
same level of values and what is good for one need not be entirely good 
for the other. The vital need of organizations responsible for Adult 
Education in Wales is the common acceptance of general aims and 
some machinery for their discussion and clarification. Means and 
methods of attainment and spheres of operations may be varied, but 
the common need is for full information for all and mutual under- 
standing. In a word an educational merger or a union of Adult Educa- 
tion organizations on a national or local scale is not to be desired. 
Therefore let us put from our minds the aim of a single comprehensive 
Adult Education organization providing for the liberal education of 
the adult population of our country or any part of it. It is consumma- 
tion devoutly to be deplored on the basis of the very genius of Adult 
Education. What we need may be area councils of mutual understand- 
ing of which the component organizations with their aims, functions 
and spheres of influence duly clarified will be full and equal members. 
These will naturally vary from area to area according to local condi- 
tidns, but in course of time they may well develop into effective organs 
for the removal of many of the difficulties of which we are aware 
to-day. 

At this point the temptation to elaborate a scheme must be resisted. 
It would be a pleasant exercise, but to-day those who are concerned 
about the future of Adult Education in Wales are expectantly awaiting 
the report of a Committee set up by the Extension Board of the 
University of Wales at the request of the Board of Education.* It is 
evident that prophecy at this stage would be unwise, but it should be 
affirmed that Adult Education is destined to mean much to the life of 
the country. It is encouraging that evidence is available to show that 
there is a large measure of agreement that the organizations responsible 
for Adult Education in Wales are seeking more satisfactory ways of 


* The South Wales and Monmouthshire Advisory Committee on Technical 
Education has recently issued a Report on Part Time Education in which this 
subject is discussed. 
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living and working together; that its place in national life is steadily 
being established; and that in diverse ways we shall be called upon in 
different parts of Wales to effect closer co-operation between the 
agencies involved—statutory bodies, Universities, local education 
authorities and voluntary associations. 


A Nineteenth Century Experiment in Adult 
Education: 


The Sheffield Mechanics’ Library and 
The Sheffield Mechanics’ Institute 


J. TAYLOR, B.A. 


HE widest-known reference to the state of education in Sheffield 
in the first half of the nineteenth century is probably that 
occurring in Engels’s Condition of the Working Class (1844): 
‘Education in Sheffield is upon a very low plane; a clergyman, who 
had occupied himself largely with the statistics of education, was 
of the opinion that of 16,500 children of the working-class who 
are in a position to attend school, scarcely 6,500 can read. This 
comes of the fact that the children are taken from school in the 
seventh, and, at the very latest, in the twelfth year, and that the 
teachers are good for nothing; one was a convicted thief who 
found no other way of supporting himself after being released 
from jail than teaching school.’ Condition of the Working Class, 
p- 204. 
This statement is rather less than just to the working men of the town, 
and conveys an impression as to the state of education in Sheffield, 
a typical industrial town of the period, that is very far from true. 
When Engels was compiling his book, the Sheffield Mechanics’ 
Library had just completed twenty flourishing years, and the Sheffield 
Mechanics’ Institute could look back with some satisfaction on ten 


years of sound work, though in 1842, it is true, the Institute was 
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suffering very badly from the effects of a severe trade depression. 
The Sheffield Mechanics’ Library and the Sheffield Mechanics’ 
Institute, as examples of the attempt of working men themselves— 
though initially guided and helped by middle-class sympathizers—to 
supply that education that they desired and which was denied them 
by the community,! are perhaps of interest to a wider audience than 
that of local historians, for they show working men successfully 
proving that they are more than hands and that they have the initiative 
and the capability to provide for their own advanced education. 

On August 30th, 1823, there appeared in the Sheffield Independent 
a letter from a correspondent, whose son had just left the Lancasterian 
School in order to start work, complaining that the boy could no 
longer use the school library, a privilege for which he would be 
willing to pay a subscription. The editor, T. Asline Ward,” took up 
the idea, suggesting that mechanics, by paying a subscription of 
1s. 6d. a quarter, taking a room, and acting in turn as librarian, could 
found such a library for themselves. The suggestion was well received, 
and on December 27th, 1823, a public meeting was held in the Town 
Hall, with the Master Cutler as Chairman, ‘for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a Library for the use of Mechanics and Apprentices’. It was 
resolved unanimously that: 


‘(1) The facilities of Education, opened to the population of this 
country by the universal establishment of Sunday and other 
Schools, have happily paved the way for greater acquisitions 
of knowledge than the lower classes have hitherto possessed. 

(z) There is a strong desire for indulging in the recreation of useful 
reading, at a time when the laborious classes can be spared 
from their occupations. 


1In this connection, it is perhaps worth while to quote a letter of Dr. Arnold 
to the Sheffield Courant for November 11th, 1831: ‘Our great manufacturing tc.wns 
have risen solely with a view to this relation of employers and employed. The very 
name shows this, that they are places where men have assembled together, not 
for the purposes of social life, but to make calicoes or hardware or broadcloth. 
A man sets up a factory and wants hands; I beseech you, Sir, to observe the very 
expressions that are used, for they are all significant. What he wants of his fellow 
creatures is the loan of their hands; of their beads and hearts he thinks nothing.’ 

® T. Asline Ward (1781-1871). Son of a merchant. A Whig with strong leanin 
to Liberalism. Unitarian by conversion. 1816, Master Cutler. 1817, Overseer of t 
Poor. 1818, Promoter of the Sheffield Gas Company. 1829, President, Sheffield 
Literary and Philosophical Society. 1831, President of the Sheffield Political Union. 
1832, candidate. 1836, West Riding Magistrate. 
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(3) A Library for Mechanics and Apprentices be, therefore, insti- 
tuted, as the best means of providing for the gratification of 
this taste.’ (Minutes Book, p. 11.) 
A Committee consisting of the Rev. T. Best, the Rev. W. H. Vale, 
the Rev. T. Smith, the Rev. M. Docker, the Rev. — Agar, the 
Master Cutler, Thomas Rawson, Esq., Dr. Knight,3 Messrs. Wright, 
Atkins, Montgomery, Tucker, Abraham, T. Asline Ward, J. Everett, 
S. Bailey,® Wilson, Appleby, Thomas, and Waterhouse, was set up 
to draw up provisional regulations and get the scheme under way. 

As finally approved, the Rules of the Library provided that donors 
of £3 3s., or of books to that value, or subscribers of 7s. per annum 
should be admitted honorary members. Benefited members, i.e. 
working-men, were to take up a transferable share of 5s. on admittance 
and to pay a quarterly subscription of 1s. 6d. Apprentices were to 
pay a quarterly subscription of 1s., and their parents or masters were 
to be responsible for the books they borrowed. A committee was to 
be elected at each annual meeting: it was to consist of twenty-one 
members, of whom two-thirds were to be benefited members, thus 
ensuring working-class control; but the Treasurer—to prevent un- 
tutored mechanics from dissipating the funds—was to be an honorary 
member. T. A. Ward fulfilled this office for several years. Montgomery 
was elected Presid. it, and Dr. Knight and Samuel Bailey were on 
the committee. 

3 Dr. Knight (1789-1871). 1811, M.D.Edinburgh. 1814, settled in Sheffield. 
1815, Physician to General Infirmary. 1822, first President of Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society. 1828, one of founders of the Medical School. 1832, Originator of 
Sheffield Hospital and Dispensary. 1841, knighted—regarded as the most prominent 
public man in Sheffield. 

4 James Montgomery (1771-1854). Poet and Journalist. Editor of the Sheffield Iris 
(succeeded Gales after the Constitutional Society fiasco of 1795). Twice imprisoned 


for writings in the Iris. Founder and Chairman of the Sheffield Savings Bank. 
1824, 1827, 1833, 1841, President of Literary and Philosophical Society. 

5 Samuel Bailey (1791-1870). Unitarian and Philosophic Radical. The Bentham of 
Hallamshire (Brougham in Edinburgh Review), 1826, 1830, 1831, President of Literary 
and Philosophical Society. 1828, Town Trustee. 1832, 1834, unsuccessful Parlia- 
mentary candidate. Helped to found Sheffield Banking Company—for many years 
Chairman. Publications: Questions in Political Economy, Politics, Maral, etc. (1823), 
Dissertation on the Nature, Measures, and Causes of Value (1825), Essays in the Forma- 
tion and Publication of Opinions (1826), Essays in the Pursuit of Truth (1829), A Letter 
to a Political Economist occasioned by an article in the Westminster Review on the Subject 
of Value (1826), Money and its Vicissitudes (1837), A Defence of Joint Stock Banks 
(1840), The Theory of Reasoning, Letters on the Philosophy of the an Mind (1855, 
1858, 1863), and many pamphlets. The most distinguished intellectual connected 
with the Library and the Institute. 
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The Library flourished: in 1826, for example, it had a membership 
of 411 mechanics and 111 apprentices, and possessed 1,700 books. 
In October, 1828, it was decided to deliver lectures to members, and 
in November, 1828, the committee entered into correspondence with 
the Mechanics’ Institutes at Derby, Manchester, London, Bristol, and 
Leeds, to obtain information about the plans and principles on which 
such institutes were conducted. In February, 1829, the committee 
took a decision ‘to further the ultimate establishment of an 
institute’. 

The object of the Library was, from the first, information rather 
than recreation: novels and plays were banned, as, for example, the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott in 1832—as were books considered contrary 
to the Christian religion—‘for as this is a Library in which Youths 
and Apprentices are to be admitted, it becomes a point of duty to 
appoint some effectual means of preventing the introduction of books 
of the above character’ (Minutes Book, p. 20). The apparently narrow 
views of the middle-class patrons of the Library as to the proper 
subjects for study by the working classes may seem regrettable, but 
are quite intelligible when it is remembered that the dread Tom 
Paine had been a popular author in Sheffield only a generation 
previously and that many in the town would be able the remember 
the riotous meetings associated with Redhead Yorke and the Sheffield 
Constitutional Society in 1792-95. The belief of men like Knight, 
Bailey and Montgomery that the mechanics should in the main 
control their own Library says a great deal for their notion of the 
nature and effects of education. 

From its foundation until it was absorbed into the Public Free 
Library about 1860, the Library had a highly successful and quite 
uneventful history. Its history from 1823, in so far as it interests us, 
can be dealt with in connection with its relations with the Mechanics’ 
Institute, to which we now turn. 

In August, 1832, a committee of six, joined later by another six,® 
met to take preparatory steps towards the foundation of a Mechanics’ 
Institute. Communication was established with the London Mechanics’ 


® These were John Bridgeford, Thomas Ellis, John Linley, Archibald Davidson, 
Timothy Scott, William Brown, Roger Brown, G. Walton, I. Ironsides, William 
Atkins, J. Barber, and J. Mitchell. 
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Institute, and Thomas Ellis, secretary of this preparatory committee, 
drafted the following Prospectus: 


‘The object of this Institute is to supply, at a cheap rate, to the 
(?working) classes of the Community those advantages of instruc- 
tion in the various branches of Science and Art which are of practical 
application to their diversified avocations and pursuits: 


(1) By systematic courses of lectures. Mechanics, Chemistry and 
other branches of Natural and Moral Philosophy and the 
useful arts, but especially those connected with Sheffield 
industries. 

(2) By purchase of chemical and philosophical apparatus. 

(3) By instruction in writing and the higher branches of 
arithmetic, mathematics, drawing, principles of mechanics, 
chemistry, etc., etc., in evening classes.’ (Minutes Book, 
August 29th, 1832.) 

The foundation of the Mechanics’ Library was taken as a precedent 
for the procedure to be adopted, and in October, 1832, a public 
meeting, with the Master Cutler as Chairman, took place. T. A. Ward, 
Samuel Bailey and Dr. Knight were once again to the fore, and were 
joined by Dr. Holland and John Parker.? The committee, which had 
been appointed by the committee of the Mechanics’ Library a year 
previously for the purpose of promoting the establishment of a 
Mechanics’ Institute in Sheffield, handed over the balance of the 
receipts (£25 18s. 5d.) of the various lectures given under their 
management. Dr. Holland was elected President, with T. A. Ward. 
and Dr. Knight as Vice-Presidents, and they were assisted by a Com- 
mittee of twenty-four. 

Unfortunately, the Minutes Books do not indicate for every year 
the trades and classes to which the students belonged. The following 
figures, which show perhaps some tendency on the part of the Institute 
to become less purely working class in character, give some idea of 

7 Dr. G. C. Holland (1801-1865). Son of a barber. Unitarian. 1827, M.D.Edin- 
to General Infis 1835, President of Literary and 

osophi ociety. 1833-35, Enquiry into the Principles and Practice of Medicine. 
1843, Fhe Vital Statistics of befell Director of several railway companies in the 
‘railway mania’ which ruined him financially. 


John Parker (1799-1881). Educated at Brasenose College, Oxford. 1824, called 
to the Bar. 1832-52, represented Sheffield in Parliament. 1854, Privy Councillor. 
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the composition of the student membership at the beginning of the 
Institute’s history: 


1835 1836 

Clerks, Warehousemen, Shop Private gentlemen 15 

Assistants 35 Professional gentlemen 52 
Masons, Joiners, Shoemakers, Tradesmen, Shopkeepers 35 

Tailors 60 Clerks, Warehousemen 61 
Engravers, Etchers, Modellers, Masons, Joiners, Shoemakers, 

Painters 40 Tailors 61 
Cutlery trades 150 Etchers, etc. 36 
Schoolboys 20 Sheffield trades 60 
Agriculture, etc. 15 Chiefly schoolboys 22 


In October, 1832, the Committee resolved to form classes in 
Reading, Writing, Drawing, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, 
Maths., Latin and French. In November, the list was extended to 
include ‘The Philosophy of the Human Mind’ and ‘History and 
Chronology’. Political Economy was suggested, but consideration 
of the subject was postponed. This ambitious programme was very 
imperfectly realized: the actual numbers in attendance at the various 
classes are given as an appendix to this article. 

Though the Prospectus and the later proposals of the Committee 
show that the founders of the Institute had wider views than the 
founders of the Library as to the right subject matter for working- 
class studies, the following extract from the Annual Report of 1833 
shows only too clearly the kind of opposition that the Institute had 
to deal with: 

‘There is no danger that the increase of knowledge will cause 

those who possess it to show want of respect to their superiors 

or to disobey their masters. I have the testimony of an extensive 
manufacturer who is a close observer of mankind and considerably 
advanced in years, that the best and most orderly servants have 
invariably been those that had received the best education.’ 
A resolution of a special meeting on April 28th, 1834, shows how the 
utilitarian side of the Institute’s activities was stressed. It was resolved 
‘that it is expedient to petition the Houses of Commons. . . when the 
question of National Education comes under . . . consideration to 
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give some pecuniary assistance to the Mechanics’ Institution.’ This 
petition was based on the following grounds, that, firstly, increased 
knowledge would improve the moral and domestic habits of the 
working classes, and, secondly, that more knowledge was imparted 
to labourers and artisans on the Continent than in England where ‘the 
education that they are able to obtain seldom exceeds and does not 
always include the arts of reading and writing’ and that it was desirable 
that British artisans should ‘excel their Continental rivals in skill and 
workmanship’. 

In April, 1837, Dr. Knight, a Roman Catholic, quarrelled with 
Bailey, a Unitarian and Philosophic Radical, over a lecture that Bailey 
had delivered on Luther, so in December, 1839, when Knight was 
President, he called a special meeting which resolved “That lectures 
or discussions on party politics or controversial theology should not 
be allowed at any meeting of the members of this Institution’. It was 
found impossible to keep to this resolution. Political Economy, as 
controversial then as now, had already found its way in as a result 
of a gratuitous lecture by Willoughby Wood in 1836, and in the 
discussion classes of 1841 several subjects, for example, the effects 
of machinery on the working classes, arid the effects of ‘secret societies’ 
(Free Masons and Oddfellows) on the working classes, probably 
transgressed the spirit if not the letter of the 1839 resolution. The 
bulk of the teaching, however, was still confined to ‘bread and butter’ 
subjects, and in 1855 we find the complaint that “This excessive mania 
for the elementary department is one great reason why the Institution 
does not become self-supporting’—unfortunately in an age of wide- 
spread illiteracy, the ‘excessive mania’ was absolutely necessary. By 
1851, however, the early austerity seems to have been somewhat 
mitigated, for in the Report of that year there is unmistakable evidence 
of a dancing class. 

The Mechanics’ Library and the Mechanics’ Institute ought to 
have been complementary in their working. We have seen already 
that the Library from 1829 considered that it was paving the way for 
an Institute. The Library, however, was prosperous—and it appealed 
to the already literate: the fortunes of the Institute fluctuated very 
much with the state of trade in the town—and it had to deal 
more with the illiterate than the literate. In 1836, efforts were made 
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to amalgamate the two institutions. The Institute’s Committee were 
favourable, but had to report, in view of the Library’s attitude, that 
the union was ‘not likely to be attained at present’. A sub-committee 
of the Library had been appointed to investigate the possibility of 
amalgamation, but had reported unfavourably owing to the un- 
fortunate financial position of the Institute: 

‘The Library, it is well known, is in a flourishing condition, 

possessed of above £1,000 worth of stock, and is increasing both 

as to stock and the number of its members. The Institute, how- 

ever ... is on an insecure foundation . . . and its failure is inevitable.’ 
In spite of this conclusion, however, the Institute had still fifty years 
of life before it. As an understanding could not be reached with the 
Mechanics’ Library, the Institute had to start its own library, which 
it did by November, 1842. The 1,650 volumes were mainly donations, 
but for the rest of their joint lives money and resources were wasted 
by the duplication of library facilities in the two institutions. 

In December, 1837, the Institute joined the West Riding Union 
of Mechanics’ Institutes, but gave notice of withdrawal in April, 
1839, discouraged in all probability by the decrease in its membership 
due, says the Committee, to the ‘depressed state of trade and the 
consequent want of money among the working classes’, a state of 
affairs which, the Committee continues, is a strong argument for 
‘a System of popular education which shall be free of expense; for it 
is to be lamented that when the mechanics and artizans have the 
most time for mental improvement, that then the means should be 
least in their power’. 

The next few years seem to have seen something of a revival: in 
1839 a public exhibition was highly successful, yielding net 
£662 19s. 5$d., and the building fund had already accumulated to 
about £1,500. In 1840, consequently, land for the Institute’s own 
buildings was purchased: as the Institute had been spending a third 
of its income on rent, this would remove a great source of weakness. 
In 1842, however, membership once more diminished owing to the 
‘unparalleled prostration of trade’.* The Institute was further weakened 
the next year by the removal of Dr. Knight (now become Sir Arnold 
Knight) to Liverpool. 

* Yet 1842 was the year of the foundation of the People’s College in Sheffield. 
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The Minutes for 1846-1849 are unfortunately missing, so it is not 
possible to give definitely the reasons for the next important episode 
in the Institute’s history—the amalgamation in 1849 of the Institute 
and the Sheffield Athenaeum, a newsroom and library founded in 
1847, not specifically working class in character. The probable reasons 
seem to be financial and administrative: new buildings could be erected 
to accommodate both societies, a permanent secretary could be 
appointed to manage both sections, and an assistant-secretary could 
be appointed to devote his whole time to the Mechanics’ Institute 
section. A public meeting was held and liberal subscriptions were 
obtained to set off successfully the reorganized Institution: the Board 
of Directors were common, but the property of the Mechanics’ 
Institute was vested in Trustees. 

From this time on, the history of the Institute is one of steady 
decline, interrupted by one or two misleading symptoms of occasional 
recovery. In 1851 an attempt was made to extend the work of the 
Institute by the admission of women. In 1853 a manager, or principal, 
at a salary of £130 a year was appointed. But debt continued to cripple 
the Institute’s activities and elementary education continued to be the 
main part of its work. In 1872, for example, the Committee reported 
that attempts had been made to establish German and Mathematics 
classes, but ‘the present youth are not sufficiently well educated in 
elementary subjects to be able to appreciate . . . the value of higher 
departments of study’. In 1871, however, a Government grant had 
been received for the science classes, and in 1872 there was a grant 
of £50 from the Town Trustees. The great hindrance to the advanced 
work of the Institute at this time was irregularity of attendance: half 
the enrolled students failed to complete the course, and naturally 
this made grant-earning difficult. 

There were hopes that the operation of the 1870 Education Act 
would benefit the Institute by obviating the necessity of providing 
elementary education, so that the Institute would be able to become 
what it was designed to be, viz. a Working Men’s College: 

‘The time now fast approaches when the original design of 

Mechanics’ Institutes shall be accomplished, and we shall no longer 

be under the necessity of teaching our members to read and write.’ 

(Report, March 5th, 1877.) 
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After a period of revival from 1874-1877, decline set in once more 
and continued except for 1883 and 1885. By 1886, for example, the 
effect of the School Board’s night schools led to a decrease in numbers. 
The Institute also now came into competition with the Technical 
School, and in April, 1890, the Town Council refused the Institute 
a grant on the grounds that although the Institute ‘had done valuable 
service in the past, it was not now in a position to compete with other 
and more modern establishments’. In October, 1890, then, the Institute 
came to an end and the Trustees founded twelve Exhibitions at Firth 
College (later to become Sheffield University) for ‘students to be 
drawn from the artizan class’. 

We may draw three main conclusions pertinent to the Adult 
Education Movement from the history of the two institutions that 
have been dealt with in this article. Firstly, the impossibility of a 
voluntary body competing with State-provided education, or when 
it is non-existent, of providing it—the necessity of providing 
elementary education was a constant drain on the resources of the 
Institute, and later, when this was provided, the Institute could not 
compete with the Technical School; secondly, the need for autonomy 
—the Library, much more self-governing than the Institute by the 
working-men who composed the bulk of its membership, was much 
more successful; and thirdly, the appeal to the working class, already 
possessed of some knowledge, of the chance of obtaining more 
advanced knowledge—the idea of the Library, let us remember, 
derived from a mechanic’s letter to the local newspaper. 


(Note:—For guidance as to sources and for various suggestions, I am 
much indebted to Dr. G. P, Jones of Sheffield University. 

The Minutes Books on which the article is based are in the Sheffield 
Collection of the Sheffield Reference Library.) 


Attendance at Classes of the Mechanics’ 


Institute 
1835 1838 
Reading class 18 Reading 
Writing 55 Writing 
Arithmetic 35 Arithmetic 
Drawing 45 Mathematics 
Grammar: Senior 20 Grammar: Senior 
Grammar: Junior 12 Grammar: Junior 
Algebra 10 Drawing 
Geography 8 Latin 
Stenography 9 French 
Natural Philosophy (Chemistry, Geography 
Electricity) 20 Natural Philosophy 
Discussion 20 
French 6 
Latin 4 1840 
Reading 
1836 Writing 
Reading 30 Arithmetic 
Writing 60 Mathematics 
Arithmetic 50 Grammar: Senior 
German 15 Grammar: Junior 
Junior Grammar 17 Drawing 
Geography 10 French 
Drawing 40 Geography 
Natural Philosophy 
1837 
Reading 25 
Writing 45 1841 
Arithmetic 30 Reading 
Mathematics (Algebra) II Writing 
Grammar 9 Arithmetic 
Junior Grammar 9 Mathematics 
Drawing 25 Drawing 
Latin 4 Geography 
French 10 Grammar 
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30 
65 
40 
25 
10 
18 
2 
3 
14 
8 
18 
29 
83 
92 | 
18 
7 
19 
38 
12 
7 
17 
35 
88 
70 
9 
43 
7 
9 
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1842 
Reading 
Writing 
Arithmetic 
Drawing 
French 
Singing 


1843 
Reading 
Writing 
Arithmetic 
Grammar 
Drawing 
Geography 


1844 
Reading 
Arithmetic 
Grammar 
Drawing 
Singing 


1850 
Reading: Junior 
Reading: Senior 
Grammar 
Writing: Senior 
Writing: Junior 


Power, a New Social Analysis* 


24 
56 
52 
61 
17 
18 


30 
50 


Geography 
Arithmetic: Senior 
Arithmetic: Junior 
Elocution 
Drawing 


Mutual Improvement 


Total Males Females 


78 


1851 
Writing 108 30 
Reading 40 + 20 
Phrenology 22 20 
Phonography 10 
Elocution 54 40 
French 9 8 
Dancing 50 34 
1863 
Junior Grammar, Writing, 
Arithmetic 
Adult Elementary 
Advanced classes 
Drawing 
Elocution 
Advanced Reading 
Vocal Music 
Female classes 
French 


Reviewed by OLAF STAPLEDON 


LIKE the rest of Bertrand Russell’s many stimulating works on social sub- 
jects, this book is inspired by faithfulness to the dispassionate analytical 
intelligence, and to the ideal of mutual understanding and tolerance. It is a 
social analysis which refrains from riding a single principle to death through 
all the complexity of social behaviour. It is also a plea for the democratic 


* By Bertrand Russell (George Allen & Unwin, 75. 6d). 
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spirit and a careful statement of the grave dangers which beset democracy 
to-day. It is Russell at his best. Though I want to criticize it, I must first 
gratefully acknowledge its immense helpfulness. 

The starting point is the observaiion that some human desires are ‘essen- 
tially boundless and incapable of complete satisfaction’. Of these the chief are 
the desires for power and glory. Marx, Bertrand Russell says, was mistaken 
in supposing economic self-interest to be the key to the understanding of 
social change. ‘When a moderate degree of comfort is assured, both indi- 
viduals and communities will pursue power rather than wealth.’ Social 
changes, small and large, are produced mainly by men who love power, and 
society therefore must be understood in terms of this motive. There are 
many kinds of power, such as political power, economic power, military 
power, the power of propaganda. Economic power is important but not 
fundamental. It can be secured by the resolute power-lover who has the right 
technique of propaganda and terrorism for the capture of the state. A dis- 
tinction must also be made between traditional power, newly acquired or 
revolutionary power, and naked power. Traditional power depends on a 
well-established habit of support on the part of a large majority of the 
population. This may be broken by a group united by a new creed or senti- 
ment, religious or social. Naked power is at bottom the exercise or threat of 
physical force against individuals who are not bound to the wielder of power 
by traditional or revolutionary loyalty. Revolutionary power is apt to 
degenerate into naked power. It begins as the power of a group united by an 
idea; but it may turn into a struggle for sheer military victory and dictator- 
ship. 

Bertrand Russell is not sympathetic to the Russian Revolution. He 
distinguishes two elements in its creed, namely internationalism, which has 
failed, and hostility to Liberalism, which has triumphed from the Rhine to 
the Pacific. The Soviet Government he regards simply as an undemocratic 
dictatorship dependent on the Red Army and wielding a combination of 
military and economic power. Nowhere does he suggest that, whatever the 
faults of the new order in Russia, the interests of the masses are no longer 
subordinated to those of a plutocracy. I cannot speak with authority on 
Russia, but is it not fairly clear that the ordinary Russian to-day has a far 
greater chance of a decent life than he would have had if there had been no 
revolution? And as for freedom, Russell himself recognizes that it cannot 
hope to thrive until a society is thoroughly well-established. Moreover, at 
its very worst the Soviet regime is a perversion of a revolutionary will that is 
fundamentally right and generous. It is not based on a barbarian racial cult 
which frankly glorifies might and unreason. 
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Discussing the scope of economic power in a democratic society, Bertrand 
Russell says, ‘where the issue is simple and public opinion is definite, the 
plutocracy is powerless; but where public opinion is undecided, or baffled by 
the complexity of the issue, the plutocracy can secure a desired political 
result. .. . Thus the power of economic organizations to influence political 
decisions in a democracy is limited by public opinion, which in many 
important issues refuses to be swayed even by very intensive propaganda. 
Democracy, where it exists, has more reality than many opponents of capi- 
talism are willing to admit.’ This is true and important, but certain qualifica- 
tions are needed. In the first place the issue is very seldom clear enough to 
consolidate public opinion. And even the clearest issues can be obscured by 
propaganda. To this must be added that in the modern democratic society it 
is economic control that puts into the hands of the plutocracy powers of 
overwhelmingly vociferous and cunning propaganda through Press, radio 
and cinema. Further, it is the control of economic power that enables the 
plutocracy to exercise unprecedented means of oppression. Progressive 
governments can be overthrown by financial manipulation. Individuals who 
indulge in ‘dangerous thoughts’ can be ruined, movements can be suy oressed 
by mercenary police, and in the last resort the rebellious masses can be 
effectively mastered by a few machine guns or a few bombing planes manned 
by hired servants of the plutocracy. 

No doubt there is a limit to the scope of economic power. It depends on 
the widespread acceptance of an economic system, an acceptance which may 
wane either through general re~'ization that the system is becoming un- 
workable or through the influcace of some creed or idea hostile to the 
system. In the Marxian view the triumph of such an idea can only occur if it is 
favoured by the trend of economic change. It may be doubted whether this 
principle is true universally, but a strong case can be made out for the theory 
that on the whole and in the long run the ideas and values which influence 
social change are in this sense economically determined. Bertrand Russell 
does not deny this; but in this book, penetrating and balanced as it is, I feel 
that less than justice is done to economic determination. And there is no 
reference to the other Marxian principle, according to which the key to the 
understanding of social change lies in the strain between the society’s 
developing productive forces and its extant social order, which is a product 
of an earlier phase of the productive forces. 

When for one reason or another an economic system does cease to be 
genuinely accepted, the ruling plutocracy can only retain its hold if it can 
transform its purely economic power into the naked power which is at 
bottom military. But military power must include military control of the 
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means of production. The special danger of our day lies in the fact that mili- 
tary power need no longer be based on popular acquiescence. A few hundred 
highly trained and indoctrinated airmen can control a whole population, 
including the workers in aeroplane factories. Economic determinism is then 
put out of action. 

Throughout the book one important theme recurs, and is expounded with 
Bertrand Russell’s usual lucidity, namely the defence of the democratic spirit 
and the analysis of the prerequisites without which true democracy cannot 
exist. Democracy has certain essential limitations. Since some decisions must 
be speedy, and others require expert knowledge, much democratic power 
must be delegated to the Government. Democracy can only be successful in 
so far as the Government is obliged to respect public opinion. On the other 
hand democracy presupposes secure government and economic justice. Only 
when democracy has lasted long enough to become traditional can it be 
stable. Only when a government can rely on the loyalty of most men can it 
permit freedom of thought. The function of propaganda in a democracy is 
not merely to spread one set of opinions but to ‘promote judgment, rational 
doubt and the power of weighing opposing considerations’, Where govern- 
ment is traditional and secure, freedom of expression acts as a safety valve; 
but under a recent and revolutionary government freedom may bring further 
revolution. ‘A stable government framework is essential to intellectual free- 
dom; but unfortunately it may also be the chief engine of tyranny.’ 

A satisfactory theory of democracy presupposes a satisfactory ethical 
theory, capable of doing justice both to public morality and the individual 
conscience. In Bertrand Russell’s view any judgment of intrinsic value is 
simply ‘an expression of desire concerning the desires of mankind’. To say 
that hatred is bad is simply to say “Would that no one felt hatred.’ The great 
ethical innovators were ‘men whose desires were more impersonal and of 
larger scope than the _ of average men’. Through the universalizing force of 
sympathy, they desired for others what they desired for themselves, namely 
happiness. Sympathy is the analogue, in the realm of feeling, of impersonal 
curiosity in the realm of intellect. Both are ‘elements in mental growth’. The 
ethic of tribal power and the ethic of individual power are primitive and 
doomed to vanish. ‘It is not power that is thought good in moments of 
reflective meditation.’ 

Surely this last sentence suggests that, after all, there is something that 
really is good intrinsically, and to be discovered by meditation. And surely 
it is implied that ‘menval growth’ really is growth, an actual development. 
And is not Bertrand Russell’s whole career evidence that, whatever his 
theory, he does not merely wish that all men preferred the values of the more 
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developed mind to those of the less developed mind; he intuitively recog- 
nizes that the exercise of the powers and the development of the capacity of 
conscious individuals is the right goal of social policy in amore objective 
sense than his theory permits? Does he not at heart very strongly feel that, 
apart from perversion, by irrelevant influences, any mind capable of appre- 
hending any case of such exercise, or such development of capacity, cannot 
but desire it to occur, because of what it is and because of what a mind is? 
And is not this theory, in spite of its many obvious logical difficulties, the 
only adequate account of the facts of moral experience and the only promising 
starting point of political philosophy? 

The last chapter, “The Taming of Power’, contains many wise precepts. 
‘There should be toleration of all propaganda not involving incitement to 
break the law, and the law should be as tolerant as is compatible with tech- 
nical efficiency and the maintenance of order.’ Special associations must 
guard particular forms of liberty, and criticize officials who exceed their 
power. Average opinion in public services, such as the police and the air 
force, should not be allowed to be more reactionary than the rest of the 
population. Police power should be restrained by having two police forces, 
one to prove guilt, the other, working in opposition, should try to prove 
innocence. Children should be exposed to the most vehement and enlight- 
ened advocates on all sides of every topical question. By every possible means 
the crowd mentality should be discouraged. True, indeed; but how are we to 
persuade our governors and their gullible electorate to insist on the enforce- 
ment of these principles? 

Only by the spread of the spirit which this book so convincingly defends 
and so admirably exemplifies can we hope to stem the rising tide of 
barbarism. 


Reviews 


OUR FREEDOM AND ITS RESULTS by Five Women. Edited by Ray Strachey 
(Hogarth Press) 85. 6d. 


WOMEN SERVANTS OF THE STATE, 1870-1938 by Hilda Martindale, C.B.E. 

(Allen & Unwin) 7s. 6d. 

BoTH these books are valuable records of the changes in women’s life and 
status during the past seventy years, written by women who have themselves 
been among the leaders in the fight for freedom. It is good to have such a 
summing up by those who are capable of estimating the character and extent 
of the changes so far made and the possibilities of the future. In no long time, 
there will be few left who experienced the old state of things and are thus in 
a position to make comparisons, looking before and after. Already, in 
talking with young women who know only the post-war position, one finds 
that the present generation is almost incapable, happily, of imagining what 
life used to be for their sex. The whole atmosphere is different for them from 
that in which we grew up, and they sometimes do less than justice to those 
who let in the fresh air. 

Mr. Strachey’s book deals with five important changes, in public life, law, 
employment, sex morality and social life, each section written by an expert. 
The first two sections, with their remarkable list of legal and political changes 
in women’s rights, and the fourth section with its striking revelation of the 
changed attitude to moral problems offer a conclusive answer to those who 
ask whether the struggle was worth while. The section on employment 
necessarily shows a more confused picture and a more doubtful outlook, 
because of the transitional state of our whole economic system. The basic 
importance of economic life and its effect upon social structure show clearly 
both here and in the fifth section. In dealing with social life, moreover, it is 
difficult to point to precise legislative landmarks and to estimate the varying 
shades in the tangled skein of public opinion. What comes out clearly is the 
inevitable slowness with which the consequences and corollaries of legal 
enfranchisement and emancipation become part of the unconsciously accepted 
framework of life. 

This inevitability of gradualness is well illustrated in detail by Miss 
Martindale’s scholarly and humorous account of the development of women’s 
work in the Civil Service from the “few young ladies” admitted to the Post 
Office in 1870 to the 80,000 women now recruited on the same basis as men 
for most of the Departments. The first report on their work a year later 
recommends its extension in a frank report, alas! too long to quote, which 
may be summed up as approving them because they were efficient, biddable, 
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cheap and not likely to combine! What would the writer have thought of 
the recent doings of the National Postal Union? 

Up to the War, there was a relatively slow increase of Women Civil 
Servants in the Post Office, Board of Trade, Home Office and Board of 
Education—much less in the latter than the many girls’ schools and women’s 
colleges needed, and the Report of a Royal Commission on the Civil Service 
dated 1914 still shows a limited conception of women’s capacities. Their 
work in the War however, converted the most unimaginative. The variety 
of commissions which studied the results afterwards heard many of the old 
objections, but over-rode most of them, adopting on the whole the principle 
recommended fifty years earlier of “a fair field and no favour’. The Diplo- 
matic and Consular Services and the higher grade posts in the Colonial 
and Dominions Offices are, however, still reserved for men, while the 
marriage bar and the various limitations on women’s chances of suitable 
preparation still keep down the number of entrants to the open classes. 

Miss Martindale’s detached and well-documented study should do much 
to sweep away these last remnants of sex discrimination. Let us hope it 
may achieve this without another world war. F. STREET 


ENGLISH JUVENILE CouRTS by Winifred A. Elkin (Kegan Paul) 125. 6d. net. 
THE problem of juvenile delinquency and the methods of dealing with it 
have been very prominent in the Press during the past few years, and 
anyone interested in education is bound to e concerned about the future 
welfare of those juveniles who are engaged ii. such anti-social activities as 
are jncluded in the lists of indictable and non-indictable offences. There were, 
in 1935, 25,000 children and young persons (8 to 17 years of age) found 
guilty of the former offences and 24,000 of the latter. All these appeared 
before the juvenile courts, and for many of the young folk that appearance 
may, for good or ill, prove to be the turning point in their lives. “The 
whole question whether they are going to settle down as satisfactory mem- 
bers of the community or turn into habitual criminals may be at stake.’ 
Surely, therefore, everyone connected with teaching, or education generally, 
should take a real live interest in the work of the juvenile courts which were 
first established in this country by the Children Act of 1908. This, it must be 
admitted, is none too easy, as the general public are, rightly, excluded from 
the courts except by special permission. The difficulty, however, has been 
solved by Miss Elkin’s able and informative book—English Juvenile Courts 
—which, throughout the whole of its 300 pages, gives a fascinating picture 
of the courts as they work in practice. It is a book based on real knowledge, 
and the author’s work as probation officer has enabled her to illustrate the 
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various chapters with human episodes as examples from actual experience. 
This personal knowledge has been supplemented by visits to a large number 
of courts in different parts of the country. 

The causes and nature of juvenile delinquency are fully set out and the reader’s 
views on this problem will be broadened by Miss Elkin’s statement. 

The nature, jurisdiction and organization of the courts are clearly explained, 
and the author points out the disadvantages which arise from the essential 
fact that a juvenile court in England remains a criminal court. In this respect 
English practice differs fundamentally from that of the United States and 
certain European countries. 

The value of preliminary inquiries, before a young delinquent is tried, is 
made clear, and the lack of uniformity in the various districts, which occurs 
at this stage of the proceedings, is strongly criticized. A hope is expressed 
‘that a medical and psychological report should be obtained in all cases 
where there are clear indications of special physical, mental or emotional 
trouble.’ 

But it is those chapters dealing with methods of treatment that the educa- 
tionist will probably find most illuminating. The Children and Young 
Persons Act makes it quite clear that all treatment should be constructive 
in aim, and punishment for its own sake can have no part to play in the 
work of the juvenile courts. Miss Elkins gives such a vivid picture of this 
side of the work of the courts that the reader must come to the conclusion 
that the constructive aim is not yet achieved in all districts. Police cautions, 
dismissals and binding over; birching; fines and restitution are all discussed 
and their value assessed. But it is the treatment away from home—approved 
schools, probation homes and hostels—that is argued out at length by the 
author who has fearlessly made criticisms whenever she thinks fit. 

The chapter devoted to the consideration of probation and its problems 
is probably the most important in the book for it brings one to the heart 
of juvenile court work. A better description of the system from actual 
experience has never been written and the reader is almost bound to arrive 
at the conclusion that the success or failure of the juvenile courts must 
depend largely on the wisdom with which the justices use probation and the 
effectiveness of the supervision exercised by probation officers. 

This book should be on the shelves of all teachers and social workers 
interested in youth. 


VALENTINE A. BELL 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS by Pryns Hopkins, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Allen & Unwin) tos. 6d. 

THIs book applies certain well-worn Freudian principles to human behaviour 
in society. It starts from the various sets of impulses into which the Libido 
is said to be divided: ego-impulses, oral and anal impulses, urethral, genital, 
narcissistic, scoptophilic, exhibitionist, homo-sexual, hetero-sexual and so 
forth. He then enumerates the principal needs of mankind, namely enjoy- 
ment of knowledge, sensory naturalism, inner peace, the family, material 
means and safety from violence. 

The evils of mankind are shown to be due to the thwarting of these urges 
and the falling back upon the impulses. Thus the demand for more arma- 
ments is traced to an unconscious fear of assault on our mother; miserliness, 
thrift and capitalism are based upon anal-retentiveness; obstinacy and 
irritability are results of anal-erotism; anal-production is the secret of 
generosity. 

So far as my knowledge goes, Dr. Hopkins is the first writer to offer the 
following explanation of Jeremy Bentham’s method of work: ‘Bentham 
certainly worked from anal-erotic motives. In his biography one is struck by 
the amount of time that he gave daily to labour in which he allowed nothing 
to interrupt him and no friends to be introduced until he had produced his 
stint of daily writing, just as the child remains in the privy until his “duty” is 
done.’ I fear that only those who have a specially developed taste for such 
analogies will find any real enjoyment in this book. F. E. ENGLAND 


HUMAN NEEDS IN MODERN sociETy by B. T. Reynolds and R. G. Coulson 
(Jonathan Cape) tos. 6d. 

THE two men who have co-operated in writing this book claim that as 
a result of real contact and fellowship with working men they have some- 
thing useful to say about the essentials of human well-being, to what extent 
these essentials are met in society to-day, and how the structure of society 
should be altered to meet these needs. Anxious that their book should not 
be simply the latest of a series of diagnoses of the present ills that have 
poured from the Press in the course of the last twenty years, the authors 
claim to offer certain practical proposals based on their own experience. 
If, as they themselves fear, the remedy appears meagre and common-place, 
it must be allowed that they have written with obvious sincerity and 
commendable impartiality. 

The analysis of the fundamental needs of man follows the traditional 
lines laid down by MacDougall and Shand, and terminates in a kind of 
scheme of human requirements. First, the individual must have opportunity 
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for experiencing the temporary pleasurable feelings that accompany the 
satisfaction of his instincts. Second, he must be permitted to experience 
the joy and happiness which attend the satisfaction of his sentiments, 
particularly the sentiment of self-regard, which furnishes the driving force 
of character. Third, he must be helped to formulate ‘morally sound ideal 
pictures’ (I venture to suggest that the term ‘envisagements’ would better 
suit the purpose in view). Fourth, he must have opportunity for the exercise 
of other-regard and for the widening of the self. Fifth, there must be a social 
order in which the above essentials may be realized. “The well-being of all 
is only attainable in a society where close personal contact, mutual sympathy, 
understanding and goodwill are actively present.’ 

Part II offers an interesting description of the main influences that have 
contributed in recent times to the present social tensions. Again this portion 
of the work follows fairly conventional lines. The writers show how, in 
response to the needs of the machine and the increasing complexity of every 
aspect of life, a vast bureaucracy has been called into existence which, though 
it fulfils its functions ‘quietly, unobtrusively and well’, is necessarily imper- 
sonal and aloof, and too often appears to the ordinary man as a vast incubus 
interfering at every turn with his life, and crushing out his individuality. 
This bureaucracy, it is urged, needs to be ‘humanized’. Its well-nigh 
inevitable issue, the authoritarian state, is dismissed in two brief, and 
I think inadequate, paragraphs as the worst way of accomplishing such 
humanization. 

Applying the psychological scheme of Part I to the social problems 
surveyed in Part II, the authors argue that since pleasure and happiness 
are no longer likely to be found in work, the proper course is to shorten 
working hours as much as possible so as to enable men to seek their main 
satisfactions elsewhere. We are given a depressing valuation of existing 
facilities for leisure-time activities (including adult education) and of the 
work normally done by well-meaning social workers, still more of the 
influence of the churches. The authors believe that ‘some such activity as is 
taught by Christianity is essential to the well-being of most normal people’, 
but they declare that the Church has lost contact with the people because 
of the apparent absence of any practical programme for the realization 
of the ideals for which it stands. 

Surprisingly, when at long last the cat is let out of the bag, the secret of 
success lies along the very paths which have been declared to be ineffectual 
in reaching the bulk of ‘those who come under the elastic title of the working 
classes’, namely discussion classes and fellowship with groups (both of 
which are main features of the Workers’ Educational Association move- 
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ment). It is frankly admitted by the authors that their groups were small 
and that the number of people touched was almost a negligible fraction of 
the people they have in mind. It is therefore difficult to see in what respect 
their solution differs from the ineffective methods of existing organizations. 
That which they found ‘tremendously important’ to themselves and to the 
men was a certain experience of fellowship and communion akin to a 
religious experience. It is their conviction that such fellowship is the thing 
needed to lay the foundation of an integrated society in which the essential 
needs of all men shall be satisfied. ‘All we ask people to do is to meet, to 
talk, to get to know and understand each other’. The authors appear to take 
no account of the elementary consideration that people may meet together 
and talk, and even understand one another and yet may violently disagree 
about the distribution of functions within the integrated society. 

F. E. ENGLAND 
THE INHARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH 
OUR gratitude to the new sixpennies must not make us forget the great 
debt that the needy student owes to the two shilling libraries, led by the 
still unequalled Everyman series. The new series of Discussion Books 
published by Nelson at a florin each are then in a good tradition. 

These frankly provocative books ‘designed’, as the dust cover says, ‘for 
all intelligent citizens who wish to make themselves acquainted with what 
is going on in the modern world and are prepared to read them with care 
and attention’ are neatly printed and not unattractively bound. On the front 
of each volume is a design showing a blacksmith hammering an iron bar, 
though whether he is making the crooked straight or the straight crooked 
is not apparent. 

Unfortunately something of this confusion shows in the editing of the 
series. While some of their two-shilling predecessors, and for the most part 
the sixpennies as well, selected titles from books whose reputations were 
already established, the Discussion Books are published for the first time. 
This would be admirable if the editorial policy made it clear what sort 
of book one could expect to buy in the series. Actually the volumes are 
inconsistent not only in quality (it would have been difficult altogether to 
avoid this) but also in type. Some, like Our Spoken Language, by A. Lloyd 
James, or like The French Political Scene, by D. M. Pickles, are frankly text 
books crammed with information likely to be of interest to the adult student. 
Others, like Physical Education, by M. L. Jacks, or Rude Mechanica!s, by 
Nora Ratcliff, are addressed far more to people at the organizing end of 
the educational business than to those at the consuming end. Most un- 
compromising in this group is The Adult Class, by A. J. J. Ratcliff, who is 
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himself one of the two editors. A third type is the genial discursive essay. 
Drama and Life, by Roger Dataller, is provocative enough (‘the author 
has strong prejudices,’ says the dustcover proudly) but the keynote to the 
work is given in the last chapter where the author wishes ‘to gather up and 
to make a few additional observations on the material so loosely assembled 
in the foregoing pages’. 

The trouble is that the student has no means of knowing what group 
any of the books belongs to until the two shillings are out of his pocket, 
or a library choice wasted—serious considerations for the B.B.C. Discussion 
Groups, W.E.A. and Extra-Mural classes for whom the series is particularly 
intended. 

On the title page the blacksmith is replaced by a clenched first emphatically 
striking an open palm. This sketch, too, symbolizes a weakness in the series. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the part played in education by discussion, and 
it is always better to know the prejudices of the man who teaches you, 
but it hardly seems necessary to make bias in the expert a virtue. ‘He makes 
no attempt at political propaganda,’ say the editors of one of their authors, 
‘though his own opinions and predilections are obvious enough—a necessary 
feature of a Discussion Book’ which makes an undue necessity of a dubious 
virtue. Controversy at all costs will damage the value of this series. 

Many of these books are nevertheless well worth the money, and everyone 
interested in Adult Education will wish good luck to the series in spite of its 
early shortcomings. N. G. LUKER 
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Scholarships for British Women Workers 
in America 
THE Bryn Mawr Affiliated Schools for Workers’ Summer Schools Scholar- 


ship British Committee has been in existence nine years, administering 
scholarships offered to women workers in Great Britain. At first there was 
only one scholarship at the Bryn Mawr Summer School; later two were 
awarded; and last year a third scholarship was offered, for ‘white-collar 
workers’, at the Summer School in Evanston, Illinois. 

Besides choosing scholars, the British Bryn Mawr Committee has the 
responsibility of raising funds for travelling and out-of-pocket expenses. 
It has always been difficult to raise enough money to cover fares and other 
expenses, but the value to the individual students sent has fully justified 
the expenditure both of money and energy by the committee. 

These Bryn Mawr Scholarships not only afford a valuable educational 
experience but they do something also to increase international under- 
standing and goodwill among English-speaking nations. 

Besides the knowledge they gain during their eight weeks spent on 
the beautiful campus of Bryn Mawr or Chicago University, these British 
women derive the benefit of visits to friends made at the school, and to 
Americans who offer them hospitality; from hitch-hiking trips after the 
summer school, visits to Y.W.C.A. camps, special journeys to Washington 
with Miss Hilda Smith, the founder of the Bryn Mawr Summer School and 
now education director of the Public Works Administration. 

former students who are within reach of London serve on the 
present British Committee and help to make the selection of candidates. 

If this excellent scheme is to be continued it must augment its inconsider- 
able funds; and any donation to the fund will be welcomed by its Hon. 
Secretary, Miss M. L. Simeon, 19 Cavendish Road, London, N.W.6. 


COMMUNITY CENTRES 
a pamphlet in the Life and Leisure Series 
Contributors include : 
Professor Ernest Barker, E. W. Woodhead, M. L. Harford, 
J. H. Bingham, Stanley Nairne, and Ruth Durant. 
PRICE 7d. (post paid) 
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